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Years and years ago we met. 


And we both are living yet. 
Living oaly to regret 


We who knew our hearts so well, 
We who felt the rapturous epell, 
Never dared the joy to tell 


They who watchful hovered near. 
Never saw a single tear, 
Not a whisper did they hear 


Mingling im the basy mart, 
Wide divided—far apart, 
Yet we two were one in heart. 


‘To the unfeeling world the same. 
None who knew us knew our flame. 
Else they had been crying shame 


So we veiled our hearts, and they 
Who were with us day by day, 
Might no act of ours gainsay. 


Oh, the rapture! oh, the bliss! 
Oh, the meed of one long kiss! 
But the world denied us this. 


Yet in dreams, where al! are free, 
Where no waking eye may see, 
We have wandered— mine and me. 


In that deep delightfa! calm, 
I have felt his clasping palm, 
He has known me as I am. 


Thus the varying seasons pass, 
All things wither as the grass, 
But love dieth not, alas! 


Soon—aye, toon, and we shall rest, 
Witd the turf upon our breast, 
And our soul’s love unconfessed 


THE HEIRESS. 


CHAPTER I. 


“If I only knew how much the girl has,’’ | 


soliloquized Philip Sutton, as he lay back in an 
arm-chair in his chambers one hot day of Au- 


gust, 1854, ‘I should know if it is worth while | 
going down to Stamford House or no; if it’s | 
| young lady sat writing. She bowed as he en- | 
| tered, repeated the servant's intelligence with | 


to be another case of merely ten or fifteen 
thousand pounds, why I needn’t waste any 
time, and may as well go down and shoot Les- 
ter’s moorin Scotland or walk through Ger- 
many. What a strange thing it is that in this 
enlightened century there should still exist that 
absurd prejudice against letting one know what 
@ young lady's fortune is or will be! Igno- 
rance entirely on our side. A man’s fortune is 
always pretty well ascertained before your ex- 
cellent chaperones permit an acquaintance to 
be furthered, though, by the way, there has 


been some strange mistake or remissness in| 


this instance, or why should Mrs. Stamford 
have been so pressing in asking me down? 
The fact of my being a ‘rising barrister’ isn’t 
a sufficient investment for one’s daughter's af- 
fections ; and if she had inquired properly, she 
might have discovered that not my ‘face,’ but 
my wig and gown, are all the fortune I can 
boast of. Possibly she imagines I have expec- 
tations, and thinks my old Aunt Pennington 
intends to make me her heir? Poor Mrs. Stam- 
ford! However that may be, she Aas repeated- 
ly asked me to Stamford, and I think I should 
rather like to see what her daughter really is ; 
at present, I only know that she’s a distin- 
guished-looking girl, with more to say for her- 


self than the generality of her species, that she | 
usually considers me worth saying it to, and | 


that she is a reputed heiress. It may be amu- 


sing to go and spy out the land; it can do no | 


harm, and I’m not young enough to singe my 
wings inahurry. * * * Yea, I'll go down 
to Stamford House on Tuesday. Now to work.’’ 
And taking his feet down from the chair on 
which they had been resting, Philip Sutton 
turned to a writing-table covered with papers, 


and was immediately immersed in the deep wa- | 


ters of a case in Chancery. 

The truth was, Mr. Sutton wanted very much 
to be married, for, having arrived at the age of 
two-and-thirty, and gone through the usual 


amount of flirtation, while undergoing ten. 


London seasons, without ever having seen a 


woman whom he could marry, thoroughly for | 


love’s sake, he began to think that, if ever, his 
bachelorhood should now cease, and that he 
must be content to do without a grande paswon, 
There were several young ladies among whom he 
thought he could have selected one to love quite 
sufficiently to be happy with, but unfo tely 
there was another matter besides his =. to 
be thought of. Philip Sutton was, as he just 
now soliloquized, ‘‘a rising barrister,’’ and get- 
ting on far better in his up-hill profession than 
most of his compeers. Philip was very clever ; 
but full as was his brain, so in proportion were 
his pockets void, and the proceeds of his law- 
work sufficed only for his own maintenance. 
Ergo, Philip Sutton could not support a wife, 
and therefore the wife must bring wherewith 
to support herself, for Sutton could not bear 
the idea of entailing poverty upon any one of 
the above-mentioned young ladies, to whom he 
might, otherwise, Ahasnerus-like, have held 
out his seeptre. He did not like the idea of 
rosy cheeks fading, bright eyes crowing dim, 
and smooth brows wrinkling with the cares of 
such a household as his poor one would be. 
He did not like to think of small Philip or 
Philipesses not having bread-and-butter enough 
to eat, and appearing in dirty pinafores and 
little worn frocks, and making an unchecked 
racket through a smal! ill-deafened house, 


where he, the rather recherche Philip Sutton, 


' Eprrors axp Prornrirrors. 


| had come to seek repose after a tiring day in 


gloomy chambers. Very young men might do 


! such things, might marry, ignoring the pros- 


pect before them; but what was the use of his 
having reached the mature age of two-and- 
thirty if he were not to know the folly and sel- 
fishiness of such a proceeding ’ 

It was a great pity young ladies did not wear 
the amount of their fortunes on a ticket round 


i their neck, that aman might know whether 


he could safely bestow his affections: but that 


pitch of civilization had not vet been reached, 


' and as Miss Stamford was reputed an heiress, 
‘there could be no harm in endeavoring to find 
out more about her. 


And the more Philip 


| thought it over, the more he concurred in his 
| recent determination to go down to Stamford 


House. Therefore, when the following Tues- 
day arrived, and with it the commencement of 
the long vacation, and a gracious acceptance 


| by Mrs. Stamford of his proposed visit, Mr. 


Sutton stepped into a cab, drove to the 
| station, took a ticket for Wyefield, and very 
| soon found himself hurrying on the wings of 
| the express towards the spot where dwelt the 
lady of hia thoughts, or, more correctly, the | 
lady of his very mature deliberations. 
|, Stamford House was situated on the English 
border of Wales, and both the situation and 
| place pleased Philip's eye as he drove through 
the beech avenue and well-kept park, till he 
| came in front of the house, a very handsome 
| modern building, with a gentleman-like, well- 
| cared-for look about it that made up for its lack 
| of antiquity. 
he came into possession of a large fortune left 
him by a distant relation; he, a younger son, 
being now three times as rich as his elder bro- 
ther, the representative of an ancient but 
somewhat declining family. 


married a poor peer’s daughter, to whom he 


children—a son, and the Miss Stamford who 
formed the subject of Philip’s soliloquy. 

“*Mrs. and Miss Stamford are out driving, 
sir,” 





summons, ‘‘but they'll be home very soon 


Sutton into a very pretty bay-windowed room, 
bright with chintz, and flowers, and afternoon 
sunshine, where, in the window recess, a 


| regard to his mistress, and quietly went on | 
| with her letter, after having informed Philip 
| that he would “find the Times on that table’ — 
| that table being well covered beside with maga- | 
| zines and new books. Philip took the hint and 

, an arm-chair, felt rather relieved that the 
| young lady did not think it necessary to en- 
| tertain him, and proceeded to read a leading 
| article on Crimean affairs. (The fall of Se- 
| bastopol was then pending.) 

| Thus half an hour elapsed, and our hero had 
‘taken out his watch to see if Stamford and Lon- 
_don time agreed, when the door opened, and 
| “how do you do, Mr. Sutton ?”’ a lady’s voice 
exclaimed, and Mrs. Stamford entered. She was 


'go glad to see him, and had the train kept | 


| time? and did he think the country pretty? 


, and how tired of town he must be after that 
horrid season! and “ Emily, my dear, do you | 


| know Mr. Sutton’—Miss Hope’’—and Philip 


| And another half-hour slipped away, till Mrs. | 
| Stamford, in her turn, had recourse to her 
| watch, and said it was positively six, and they 
| dined at seven’ and so they all went away to 

| dress. 

Miss Stamford waa sitting in the drawing- | 
room when Philip came down again—eeemed 
| very glad to see him, he thought, and intro- 
duced him to her brother, whom he had never | 
met. The brother and sister were very unlike. 
Though not beautiful, Helen Stamford was a | 
very striking-looking girl, and, as Philip said, 
very ‘‘distinguished.’’ A tall, lithe figure; 
rather large, but well-shaped head, and very 
| dark hair; a pale complexion (ill-natured peo- | 
ple call it sallow, but it was quite a clear pale ;) 
straight nose ; and large, gray eyes, with black 
lashes curling backward from them—very true, 
honest eyes, that looked full at you, with a | 
curious mixture of solemnity and inquiry in 
them. 
| Jack Stamford, as he was familiarly called, 
was unmistakably plain, and there was even 
‘something grotesque in his plainness. But it 


was a clever face and good-tempered withal, | 


| and you ended by forgetting that he had a face, 
though you were often forcibly reminded of it 
when he spoke. Poor Jack Stamford had a 


terrible stammer, and an unmanageable word | 


caused him to make contortioms in trying to 


force it out that were at first horrible to behold, ' 


and seriously alarmed Philip Sutton the first 
time Jack underwent an attack of talkativeness. 
The only consolation was that he never seemed 
to mind it at all himself, and, from not being 
the least shy in speaking, he prevented his 
hearers feeling shy for him. 

‘** Any news in town from the Crimea?" he 
asked, after the preliminaries had been ex- 
changed—"‘later, at least, than yesteniay’s 
Times gives ’"’ 

**None,’’ answered Philip, in the off-hand 
way in which people got to talk of the war 
news the year after the Alma. ‘The trench 
work still going on, and knocking over a great 
many of our fellows—Cranston, of the —th, 
by-the-by: did vou know him ?’—and they still 
expect the place to fall daily. Have vou many 
friends out there, Miss Stamford ’” 

Miss Stamford re- 
plied, as if she were not paying particular at- 
tention to the conversation, ‘‘ My brother and 
Ihave just been settling a riding and driving 


**Two or three cousins,” 


Mr. Stamford had built it when | 


had been long attached, and by her had two | 


said the servant who answered Philip’s | 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
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party for to-morrow, Mr. Sutton. You have 
never seen Tintern Abbey, and you know we 
are within a few miles of it.’ 

‘*Not at all patriotic young lady,’’ 
Philip Sutton. 
Sentari Hospital, at any rate 


thought 
“She won't be flying off to the 
er 


! And just as 


he was going 


to express his willingness to go 
anywhere and do anything, Mrs. Stamford rus- 
tled into the room in a Quaker-colored silk 
her look like a middle-aged 
a black lace scarf over her 
shoulders. The scarf was merely necessary as 


gown that made 
deve, and with 
a concession to other ladies who were still on 
the right side of forty, for Mrs. Stamford’s fair 
neck and arms were yet unwrinkled, and she 
Was certainly a very well-preserved woman (as 
old Lady Bund!ledum always added, after talk- 
ing of ‘“‘women of Mrs. Stamford’s and my 
time of life,’’ her ladyship being very nearly 
old enough to be Mrs. Stamford’s mother.) 
Mrs. Stamford had been a blonded beanty, and 
but slight resemblance was to be traced between 
her and her daughter. 

Miss Hope entered with her, and presently 
Mr. Stamford, whom Philip knew only slightly, 
appeared, and dinner was announced. 

Our hero sat between Helen and her mother, 
and found his position by no means disagreeable, 


for the former was undoubtedly cleverer than 


most of the girls he was in the habit of meet- 
ing; and Mrs Stamford, though not clever, had 
acquired a certain talent of conversation, which, 
with an easy and graceful manner, concealed 
her lack of originality. 

Miss Hope sat between Mr. Stamford and 


_ Jack, and seemed to act more the part of lis- 
| tener to the latter than to share in the conver- 


sation, which was, however, for the most part 
general. Mr. Stamford the elder, be it known, 


| was a profound metaphysician, and often de- ' 
On the strength of his mheritance he had 


viated from the path of ordinary conversation 
to follow the by-ways of his own lucubrations, 
which made the task of entertaining him com- 
paratively easy. 
family in any wise, except on important occa- 
siona, when he usually showed that he was by 


no means the cypher in the establishment that | 
_he might have been taken for. 
now. Please to step into the morning-room ;”* | 
| and, leading the way across the hall, ushered 


‘*My dear boy,”’ said Mrs. Stamford, in the 
drawing-room after dinner, ‘‘did you write to 
ask Sir Harry Clayton down, as I asked you? 
and are you going to ride over to the Amhersts 
to-morrow ?’’ 

‘*I wrote to Clayton, and he is to be here in 
time for the ball. But for your second ques- 
tion, mother, Helen wants to take Mr. Sutton 
to T-intern to-morrow, and I believe I’m to be 


| of the party.” 


“Oh, certainly,”’ Mrs. Stamford resumed, | has passed two-and-thirty without ever having 


giving a pleased look at her daughter—‘‘a 
capital arrangement, especially as you go to 
Southwold on Saturday, don't you Jack ?”’ 


‘**Do you give your lecture that evening ?’’ | 


his father asked, suddenly, and coming down 
from the clouds. 

Philip Sutton didn’t dare to look up for fear 
of laughing when Jack Stamford answered in 
the affirmative, but he thought a great deal. 

“What do you lecture upon?’’ asked his 
host again. 

“The c-c-cure of stammering, sir!’’ replied 
his son, with an amused twinkle of the eye, 
he glanced askance at Philip. 

‘Eh ?’’ said Mr. Stamford, who didn’t in the 


as 


| least understand a joke. 
| bowed again, and the young lady did the same. | 


‘*Turnips, and the agricultural interest, I 
mean, sir,’’ Jack resumed, gravely. ‘I have 
been getting up that last pamphlet of Mr. 
Ho-o-o——”’ And here the unfortunate speaker 
was indefinitely detained, the word proving a 
very stiff fence indeed ; so, without taking any 
notice, his mother went on. 


‘*I have got an invitation for you, Mr. Sut- 


| ton, for this ball at my cousin Lady Delamayne’s 


on Thursday night. Charming people the 
Delamaynes ; and she,’’ continued Mrs. Stam- 
ford, benignantly, ‘‘ was a first cousin of my 
mother’s. My mother, you know, was one of 
the——”’ 


‘* Hoggs!"’ gasped Jack Stamford, at last, | 


‘first-rate farmer.’’ 
‘*My dear !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Stamford, rather 
startled, though she was well accustomed to 


such interruptions—‘‘one of the St. Aubyns, | 


Mr. Sutton; distant connexions of yours, I be- 
lieve ?"’ 

‘*Ah!” said Philip, vaguely, for his know- 
ledge of his cousinship was very vague. And 
then Mrs. Stamford told her daughter to sing, 
and Helen, without a moment’s hesitation, sat 


down at the piano and sang in a rich contralto | 


& wild Irish lament, full of such despairing pa- 
thos that Philip was startled, and a general si- 
lence ensued through the room. 

“Rather tugubrious, dear child,’’ said her 
mother; ‘Mr. Sutton looks quite solemn after 
it! Emily, sing us one of your lively little 
German songs ?”’ 

‘I think I’m rather frightened,’’ suggested 
Miss Hope, as she went to the piano, ‘ but I'll 
try.” 

And as she sat down, it occurred to Philip 
that Miss Hope was extremely pretty. Though 
a year older than Helen (who was just twenty), 
she looked a great deal younger, and the joy- 
ous expression of her face at times—the sort of 
expression you see in a careless, happy child— 
aceounted for this. We always—ourself—wish 
to know whatthe heroines of a story are like ; 
therefore, taking it for granted that you, rea- 
der, do the same, we beg to inform you that 
Miss Hope had a very prettily-shaped oval face, 
large dark-blue eyes, sunny-looking brown hair, 
and a sufficiently small but firmly cut mouth, 
that denoted a great deal more determination of 
character than at the first glance you would 
have given her credit for. Her nose ’—oh! we 
beg your panion for having omitted a deserip- 
tion of that important feature—it was a very 


He rarely interfered with his | 
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good nose, but as we have not studied nasology 
we cannot tell you to what particular order it 
belonged. And it also occurred to Philip Sut- 
ton, as Miss Hope put her hands down on the 
piano, that they were the very prettiest little 
hands imaginable. She sang two or three songs 
in a Very nice voice—not a voice like Helen's 
though—and with some originality of expres- 
sion, and then Jack Stamford went up and 
talked to her, while Philip, in speaking to his 
hostess, asked casually if Miss Hope Was one 
of their neizhbors. 
**No,”’ said Mrs. 


staying with us. 


Stamford, ‘‘she is only 
She generally lives in Corn- 
wall, but Helen is very fond of her, and often 
has her here. She is a very nice little thing,”’ 
added Mrs. Stamford, carelessly, ‘* but has the 
misfortune, poor child, besides being an orphan, 
to be—"’ 

But here Mrs. Stamford was interrupted by a 
sudden pause in the room, and Philip finished 
the sentence for himself with the word “ de- 
pendent.’’ It was evident from his hostess’s 
manner. And the idea was confirmed when, 
after the ladies had gone to bed, and Jack and 
he were smoking at the front door, and the for- 
mer had been stammering a panegyric on her, 
he added, 

**But she’s desperately p-p-poor, you know, 
and my father and mother are frightened to 
death for fear | should f-f-fall in love with Emily 
Hope, you know !"’ And he thereupon chuckled 
with the most cruel satisfaction. 

‘*It is as well to know, vou know,”’ thought 
Philip, ‘‘ though of course the only person I 
have anything todo with here at present is 
Miss Stamford. What a very agreeable girl she 
is, and cleverer than I fancied even. Yes, if I 
only knew what fortune she really has (it came 
from an aunt, I believe), I certainly would 
make the most of my time here. Whata mer- 
cenary wretch I should be called if people could 
only read my thoughts! And yet unjustly so. 
For Heaven knows, if I had only fortune on 
| my own side, King Cophetua himself should not 
| surpass me, and the less my wife had the bet- 
ter I should be pleased. But if 1 am to marry, 
I must marry a woman with money. Either 
| thus, or not at all, and I don’t think I should 

make an agreeable old bachelor. Iam not a 
mere fortune-hunter. I will never marry any 
woman without really liking her for herself, 
and doing my best to make her happy. As to 
falling in love with her, that’s out of the ques- 
tion, and she must take a sincere friendship and 
affection instead. Thus muchIam sure, if she 
prove worthy of it, I could give her in time, and 
no reasonable woman could expect a man who 


felt the ‘ belle passion’ to do more.”’ 


| Here Jack Stamford, who began to find his 
| companion’s long silence both dull and uncivil, 
suggested they should go to bed, and wished 
him good night. Philip continued the medita- 
| tion in his room. 
| ‘This is the third matrimonial speculation I 
have been engaged ir within the last two years, 
and it may fai! as the others did. Miss O’Brien, 
| whose fog-hunting disposition and Paddyisms I 
| had got over for the sake of her good-nature 
and her five thousand a year, might as well have 
| had her castle in Spain as in Ireland. The five 
| thousand a year ought to have been paid by her 
| tenants, but they didn’t seem te think so, and 
| Kate had little more than enough to pay her 
| milliner’s bills with. (I wonder if ever she 
did?) Poor Kate! she was very handsome. 
| But there was no help for it, and she would 
| have been wretched if she had married me. 
Luckily, I never proposed. 
| no mistake about Susan Langdale, but that old 
| dragon of a mother took very good care that 


; ; 
| should not affect me in any way, and the girl | 


/ran away with the fifth son of an Irish vit- 
‘count! Well, ifthe bar were not so terribly 
up-hill, I'd work like a slave and earn my own 
| right of choosing a wife yet. But ten years 
| since I began reading, and am only now get- 
| ting into practice ! 


CHAPTER II. 

As far as we know, there are not many more 
| lovely scenes in our dear mother England than 
that presented by the valley of the Wye in 
, Monmouthshire on a bright August day, when 
the summer foliage ia in all the beauty of its 
maturity, and the hush of contentment and 
plenty lies over the golden fields. The 
““Wyncliff’’ road, cut in the side of a high 
cliff rising sheer and abrupt from the hollow, 
and covered with vegetation, commands a beau- 
tiful view of the many turnings and twistings 
of the river Wye, and, as a background and 
more on a level with itself, of the broad silvery 
sheet of water formed by the month of the Se- 
vern. Like a shining snake the Wye winds 


along, no sluggish English river, but rapid and | 
clear as a Scotch stream, and bearing gaily | 


along the small craft that trust themselves to 
its current. But what gives its peculiarity to 
the scene is the quaintness of the rocks that 
form the river’s bank, and which, broken here 
and there into fantastic shapes, give the effect 
of a succession of ruined castles, picturesque 
in their gray antiquity. 

“‘That’s the Horseshoe, Mr. Sutton,’’ said 
Helen Stamford, pointing with her whip to a 
curious tongue of land round which the stream 
gave an eccentric curve, ‘“‘ but whether there 
were giants on the earth in those days to be- 
atride monsters who could leave such an im- 
pression, our chronicles say not.”’ 

Philip and Helen were riding along Wynd- 
cliff, side by side, the day after the arrival of 
the former at Stamford House, Miss Hope and 
Jack Stamford following them, and Mrs. Stam- 
ford and a Mrs. Lloyd, a cidevant governess of 


| that 


There certainly was | 


Helen’s, closing the cavalcade in an open car- 
riaye. 

“There shonld be 
those fairy castles,” 


legends attached to all 
said Philip, ‘‘as in the 
but I fear we poor pilgrims of the 
Wrve have a less romantic fatherland.” 
“*Nay.”’ Helen answered, “‘we have tradi- 
tions enough, I think: and more than that, 
our history can gite 


Rheinland : 


ns life-stories that may 
indeed in their grand chivalry sennd fabn- 
lons.”’ 

“Your patriotism then lives more in the 
past than the present, Miss Stamford,” said 
Philip, smiling; “you take more interest in 
the heroes of Acre and Poitiers and Agincourt, 
than in those of Alma and Qglaklava’ And 
yet [doubt whether English hearts beat mere 
bravely then than now.”’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Helen, sad- 
denly drawing rein, and looking full at him 
with her earnest gray eyes. 

‘*Ontly that I was struck last night with your 
apperent absence of interest in the present 
war, and that you seemed to have escaped 
being Crimea-bitten, as many romantic young 
ladies are just now. I mean when your bro- 
ther and I were speaking of it yesterday even- 
ing.”’ 

‘*7 not take interest in the present war!”’ 
Miss Stamford exclaimed, indignantly. ‘‘ What 
do you think Iam made of? Do you think I 
don’t feel for my countrymen, triumph when 
they triumph, mourn when they fall—merely, 
forseeth, becamse I don’t carry my heart in my 


hand for every passer-by to read, and jeer per- | 


haps at what they term romance? Do you 
think that beeanse I am a woman! don’t love 
my country, and that I wouldn’t die in her 
cause, and while I live honor her sons for their 
mother’s sake, and for their own hero-hearts? 
She turned her eloquent face towards Philip as 
she spoke, the face usually so pale glowing 
with resentful excitement; then suddenly re- 
covering herself, she said, in an apologetic 
tone, 
oughtn’t to get so excited. How could you 


know the one point on which I am easiest | 


wounded! Pray forgive me.’’ And she looked 
so repentant and earnest about it, that Philip, 
though a little mken aback at the outburst, 
felt very much inelined to laugh. 


‘It is I who require forgiveness, Miss Stam- 
ford, for forgetting that you were an English- 
woman, to. whom. her country in all ages of its 
greatness or its sorrow must be England still. 
But one is so accustomed to hear the subject of 
this Russian war entered into immediately, 

“And yet yow will think me inconsistent, 
Mr. Sutton, when I say that I cannot bear to 
hear it so little talked of in comparison with 
what it was last year. People take it ava mat- 
ter of course now, and as if its only object was 
to afford a change of conversation from the 
ordinary topic of the weather. And yet death 
is still the same—a soldier’s life is worth this 
year what it was last, and every month that 
passes by is marked in the calendar by a deeper 
stain of blood. Every day, instead of dimin- 
ishing, makes the awe of this war become 
greater to me.’’ 

‘*T fear you call in question more that ‘ peo- 
ple,’ Miss Stamferd,”’ said Sutton, shrugging 
his shoulders; ‘“‘you upbraid human nature 
at large. What will it not get accustomed to? 
—especially where the suffering is merely re- 
flected on it from others? But in some cases 
this is mercifully ordained. Take, for instance, 
the hospitals, at present, inthe East. Had Miss 
Nightingale, and her merciful sisters in devo- 
tion, not ‘accustomed’ themselves to the hor- 


rors they have had to witness, could they | 


have performed the great work which has shown 
our age 


How noble a thing a woman may become? 
Not—understand me—that I would detract one 
iota from the self-devotion and sacrifice which 


must have been required of them ere they ac- 
quired this ‘eustom’—they must have striven 


hard fer the mastery first, and to some the ef- | 
' fort may have been too much—but to have cen- 


tinued their work at all they must have become 
to a certaim extent used to it.”’ 


Helen did not answer, but the steadfast glance | 


she gave upward to the summer sky would 
have told Philip Sutton, had he looked round, 


how she thought they had got accustomed | 


to it. 

‘Did you, with your strong interest in the 
subject, never think of joining the sisterhood, 
Miss Stamford ?’’ asked Sutton. 


Helen shook her head. 


the sacrifice with me lay in remaining passively 
at home ‘in that state of life’—and all the rest 
of it, Mr. Sutton, you know.’’ Helen abruptly 
ended, for she became shy all of a sudden at 
finding herself talking thus to a mere aequaint- 
ance. But seeing that Philip etill listened, she 
went on. ‘“‘Whatdo yon think Emily did, 
though ’—Miss Hope, | mean—she had no par- 
ticular tie inthe world, poor child, and wished 
with all her heart to be of use; but she knew 
how absurd it was for delicate girls to offer 
themselves, as she had heard of their doing— 
girls who were next thing to useless at home— 
for work of this severe kind. So she resolved 
to go into training for a time, got into one of 
the hospitals, worked hard and patiently— 
though less hard than that Eastern work must 
be—worked zealously for a fortnight, and—had 
to give itup. Though not at all delicate, she 
found it was above her strength, and that she 
should only end by increasing the hospital list, 
and so, as I say, she gave it wp. It was agreat 
disappointment, and it was a brave thing to do, 
for so many people were ill-natured enough to 
sneer about itand throw out inuendoes that 


“I beg your pardon, Mr, Sutton, I | 


“* My duty did not | 
lie there,’’ she said, rather sadly; “perhaps | 


IN ADVANCE. 








required courage to face. And——” Bat here 
the conversation was cut short, for the sabject 
ot it, looking as unlike a person who had ever 
received a disappointment of amy sort, galloped 
past them ina race with Jack Stamford, and 
beckoning them with a smile that was quite fr- 
resistable to join, off they both set along this 
shady bit of the road, atterly forgetting, im 
their mad canter, war, heepitals, each other, 
amd, above all, the scenery they had ostensibly 
come to admire. 

**Oh, the Moss Cottage,” said Emily, check- 
ing her horse, and hardly alte to speak; “‘and 
that partienlar turn of the road Mrs. Stamford 
said we were to look at. And what a very un- 
dignified approach to Tintern, for there it is, 
Mr. Sutten.”’ 

And Philip looked down upon the beautiful 
old abbey on which, even at a sober pace, you 
come so unexpectedly by a sudden turn of the 
read, amd as he looked was fain to confess, that 

_ mroch as he had heard it praised, the rain it- 
self surpassed his expectations. [t was, as Mra. 
Stamford new informed him, said to have been 
built by William le Clerc, brother to the first 
Earl of Pembroke, for a fraternity of Cistercian 
monks, and is still in such perfect preservation, 
that you need net draw upon fmagination to 
form an idea of its magnificence as you look 
along the lofty but roofless arches of its aisles 
—arches still unbreken, though the ivy hangs 
from them in thick festoons, the growth of 
long-past years. Athwart these arches the sun 
now glinted, chequering the grass-grown aisles 
with shadows of the hanging foliage; scasce a 
bird or mouse stirred from its haunts in the 
old walls, and a strange hash rested over the 
ruin, typical, as it seemed, of the eternal still- 
ness resting on bygome ages, of the solemn si- 
lence reigning om those monastic graves be- 
low. 

This influence was felt by the merry group 
who had just entered the abbey, and for a few 

| moments no one spéRe; but we regret to-say 

that it was a prolomged stammer from Jack 
| Stamford which broke the spell, and after this 
inharmonieus interruption a regular explora- 
tion of the abbey commenced. Up the narrow 
stairs one by one they all went (with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Stamfoed and Mrs. Lloyd, whe 
stayed to superintend the luncheon arrange- 
ments), and presently emerged at a giddy 
height at the top of the walls, where, however, 
a wide enough path did away with the appa- 
rent danger. And thew Philip and Stamford 
being first in the deseent, Helen and Emily 
| gave them the slip; and when Philip turned 
| from below to look for them, he saw as pretty 
| a picture as you could desire to look upom 
| Leaning forward with careless grace, Helen 
| looked dowm at them fem a high-arched win- 
| dow, her pale; earnest face with its braided 

_ hair, scarcely shadowed by the drooping plume 
of the black riding-hat she wore, and contrast- 
ing well witt the joyous face, rose-tinted with 

excitement, that leaned against her shoulder, 
| as Kmily, her hair halfJeosened and her hat 
| hanging round her neck, held a profusion of 
| wild roses gathered up-imthe skirt of her gray 
| riding-habit, the ivied stone arch forming a fit- 
| ting frame tothe whole. 
| “The holy manks here must have been a 
| strict order,’” Jack observed, as they all sat 
| down to luncheon on the mossy turf of what 
“had been the refeetery—and as he spoke he 
| rubbed off some dust which had stuck to his 
sleeve—‘‘and not neaaty so jolly as the monks 
of old were-in the habit of being. They couldn’t 
have got up and dowm those narrow stairs if 
| they had, for I’m not a very b-burly man, and 
look—I wouldn’t hate been a monk here!” 

“Or anywhere, Jack?’ said Miss Stamford, 
| smiling. 

‘‘No.—Sutton, some chick-chick-chick——” 
| T shouldn’t have beem a monk either,” said 

Emily, gravely. ‘‘L would have been a Crusa- 
der, and won my——’’ 

‘**Icken.and salad?’’ eeacluded Jack Stam- 
| ford, mach after the fashion of the Protestant 
raven in Barnaby Rudge. 

‘*But, Miss Hope,’’ said Philip, ‘‘crusaders 
often ended in becoming monks. When, i 
instance, they came home and found theér ls- 
' dye-loves had married some one else in the im- 
terval, what was there left for romance- knights 
to do? What should you have done, Miss 
| Stamford?’’ And Philip fixed a scrutimising 
glance on her aa he spoke. 

“| think I sheuld have died,’’ Helen amswer- 
‘ed, slowly, but with such suppressed vehe- 
mence that she rather startled her questioner, 
and Mrs. Stamford said, in a slightly annoyed 
tone, 

‘‘How seriously you take things, my dear 
child! People dom’t die quite so easily; as my 
' aunt, Lady Coldstene, used to say, it takes a 

great many such blows to chip even a corner 
off one’s heart.”’ 

‘*] should marry a w-w-widew!”’ ssid Jack; 
‘‘we should be en nearly equal terms, and so 
console one ancther. What would you de if 
you werea knight in such distressed ciroum- 
stances, Miss Hope’ A night, mind, I say.” 

‘‘Well,” said Emily, with a pussied look, 
and her blue eyes showing indications of mis- 
chief, “if I were a knight—l—euppese—i 
should—get over it im time, as I believe most 
people do.’’ 

Everybody laughed excepting Helen, whe 
seemed at that moment to have taken farewell 
im spirit of her companions, and to have set off 
on a voyage somewhere else. And Mrs. Stam- 
ford, thinking the conversation was taking s 
peculiar turn, gave it a different direction, and 
entertained Philip with the various degrees of 
kindred which united her family te the Beaw- 
forts. It was very odd, her listener reflected, 
how a woman so really well-borm and highly 
connected as Mrs. Stamford could be guilty of 
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y before morrow?” 


“Hf her | in general. “Sir } 
' so 1 wow’t carry him off. Sutton, I think yo 


bs and Snookses, 


\s U 


you take an iuterest in agriculture, go [ shal! 


be them,” Philip | would benefit mach by iy lecture, and I know 
ws tay hugh Le 


’ ‘well worthy of 

d as when Mrs. Stamford’s sister's brother- 

in-law, Lord said that Monmouth- 
shire was damp in wet weather.” 

But we ourselves, Mr. Sutton, have met with 
this of snobbishness in people who ought 
tohave been equally free from it with Mrs. 
Stamford, and indeed with many other and in- 
dividual snobbishnesses in people who might 
deem the very word breathed in their presence 
almost an insult. Small weaknesses—oftener 
small un-christianities. 

‘I mast make friends with Miss Hope,’’ Phi- 
lip thought to himself, as he watched the two 


girls talking together; ‘perhaps by-and-by a | 
confidante. It would be very good policy, for | 


she is evidently very intimate with Helen 
Stamford, and looks as if she would be good- 
matured. That girl interests me very much ; 
she is quite a study. I really think I aim be- 
ginning to care for her!’’ And so, on the ride 
home, he and Emily were companions, and got 
om very well indeed. At first Philip thought 
she was quite a child, and studied nothing bat 


the natural history of a perfect menagerie of | 


pets she had during her life possessed, for she 
would talk of nothing else. What a flock of 
pigeons she had, and how a white fantail al- 
ways perched on her great dog Pilot's back, 
and how Pilot submitted to peas being strewed 
all over his shaggy black coat; and how her 
parrot had learned to stammer from being for 


some time in the society of a—gentleman—who | 


—stammered very badly, and how afraid she 
was this—gentlieman—would think she had 


taught it on purpose, till Philip, becoming | 


rather tired of soology, thought he would re- 
jeim Miss Stamford. But from parrots Miss 


Mope diverged te South America and its forests | 
primeval, sketched scenes of tropical life quick- | 


ly and vividly, rambled from America to 
Barope, from Seuth to Nerth—from the laxu- 


riant southern vegetation te the pine forests of | 


Werway and the lava plains of Iceland—with 
sach a graphic power of description, that Philip, 
theugh he knew she could not have seen all 
these pictures, said, in some surprise, that he 


supposed she had beem a great traveller al- | 


ready! 

**] have never been out of my own country 
yet,”’ she answered, “ but Il intend to, soon— 
at least when I can find somebody to go with.”’ 
And she gave a half-sigh. 

‘Poor child,” Philip thought, ‘‘I hope she 
isn’t going to be a geve er anything of 
that sert! Perhaps,’’ he said aloud, “the 
Stamfords may be your escort some day.” 

“ Yes,’’ Emily answered ; “I shouldn't mind 
travelling with Helen.’’ 

“You are great friends ?’’ Philip suggested. 

“Priends!’’ Thereupon ensued an outburst 
ef praise the most enthusiastic, and to which 
her companion, as may be imagined, lent a 
most willing ear. 
derstood Helen, but there was nobody in the 
werld like 
friend, such a noble, truthful soul ! 

And yet, with all her enthusiasm, Miss Hope 


was also to a eertain extent guarded on the | 


gubject, and Philip, had he sought to gain 
more particular information about her, would 
have found his curiesity baffled. But he was 
qwite satisfied with hearing her praised, and 


theught how pleasant it must be to have such | 


a@ warm advocate enlisted in your behalf as this 
pretty Emily Hope. 

Sir Henry Clayton arrived in time for dinner; 
a fair, pale-complexioned man of abeut eight- 
and-twenty, not handsome, but with that pecu- 
liar air of high breeding which women prefer 
in aman to mere good looks. And Sir Henry 
Clayton’s manner betrayed to a certain extent 
that he was accustomed in society to carry all 
befeve him, and without being actually con- 
celted, seemed to intimate that he received 
every attention as his due, and thus compelled 
most people to pay the tax. Representative of 
ene of the oldest baronetcies in England (his 
father had refused a peerage on this account), 
talented much above the average, and possess- 
ing great charm of manner, Sir Henry Clayton 
had generally found himself successful with 
very little trouble in anything he had consider- 
ed it worth while to undertake. 
talent pour le succés,’’ and was perfectly well 
aware af it. 

But from some unaccountable impulse, Philip 
teok a dislike to him long before dinner was 
over, which was unfortunate, as Sir Henry was 


so popular with all the Stamford family, and | 


would probably remain in the house as long as 
Philip. 
One comfort was, he did not interfere with 


Miss Stamford, but devoted himself during the | 


evening to Emily Hope (after having had vari- 
ous members of his aristocratical connexions 


inquired after by Mrs. Stamford), sat by the | 
piano while she sang, and made ber sing all | 


his favorite songs; talked to her in his easy, 
quiet way, which, however, was far wore amnu- 
sing than many a more vivacious one, and in 
short seemed very good friends indeed with 
Miss Hope. 


So Philip had plenty of opportunity for fur- | 


thering his acquaintance with Helen, and made 
good use of it. But in a panse of the conversa- 
tion, as he looked up and saw Emily very deci- 
dedly, as he considered, flirting with Sir Henry 
Clayton, he could not help remarking to him- 
self how odd it was women could care about 
gach a prig as that, without a trace of good 
looks to recommend him, and such an insuffer- 
ably conceited manner! But what wouldn’t a 
woman do for position’ He had known women 
marry—oh, infinitely worse men than that !— 
and this poor dependent cirl of course would 
not be soscrupulous, though it was very unlikely 
Clayton would commit such an imprudence. 
Bat he hoped she was not the kind of girl to 
marry without love: he should be sorry to 
think Helen's friend could. It really was a 


horrible idea—a woman having interested motives | 


im marriage—and——"’ Though why poor Sir 
Henry Clayton should not have been married 
for love it would have puzzled any one but Mr. 
Sutton to say. And why motives to a certain 
degree interested in Emily should be s0 very 
much worse than in Mr. Sutton himself, seemed 
equally unintelligibie. 

‘Who is going to Southwold with me to 


Few people thoroughly un- | 


Helen—such a loyal, constant | 


He had “un | 


enlist you as my supporter.” ws 
Now if Philip had known how very enter- 
taining Stamford’s lectures were, and with what 
admirable ingenuity he invariably divagued 
| from whatever the subject might be to talk 
' about everything w-connected with it, his dis- 


| tinguished self in particular, he would probably ' 


not have looked so blank at the proposal as he 
now did. 
to agree to it, that Helen hastened to say, 

‘That will never do, Jack! Mr. Sutton is 
engaged to lunch at Silvermere with us, and 
we can’t let him off. You must bear your 
honors alone—and mind you're back in time 
for the ball on Friday."’ 

Mrs. Stamford smiled at her daughter, and 
approved graciously of the veto that had been 
put on Philip’s departure even for a day. 

Philip smiled mentally. ‘‘Soh! she cares 
already about my staying,”’ he thought.— 


“Vogue la galére!’’ = [conclIrDED NEXT WEEK. } 
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All the Contents of THE POST ar@set up 
Expressly for it, and it alone. It is mot 
a mere Reprint of a Daily Paper. 





TERMS. 


The subscription price of THE POST is $2 a year 
in advance—served in the city by Carriers—or 4 cents & 
| single number. 

Persons residing in BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
must remit TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in addition to 
the subscription price, as we have to prepay the United 
| States Postage. 

THE POST is beliewed to have a larger country eub- 
scription than any ether Literary Week'y in the Union, 
| without excaption. 

| THE POST, it wil! be noticed, has something for 
overy taste—the young and the old, the \adies and gen- 
| tlemen ef the family may al! find in its ample pages 
something adapted to their pecu iar liking. 

Back numbers of THE POST can genera)|y be ob- 
| tained at the office, or of any enercetic Newsdoa'er. 


REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot 

| undertake to return rejected communications. If the 

article is worth preserving, it is general\y worth making 
a clean copy of. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—THE POST is am admira- 

| ble medium for advertisements, owing to its great circu- 

' lation, and the fact that only a limited number are given. 
Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and 

other matters of cenerai interest are preferred. For 

| rates, see head of advertising columns. 

| 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
| Reaper.—1 There is no such paper. 2. We do 
| not know. 3. There is no other. 

Incoe —It would mot be proper. 

L. 8.—We cannot inform you. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

Our National Apuiversary should never be 
| allowed, by the more intelligent and conside- 
rate portion of the community to pass, without 
deep reflection. How are we, as a nation, ful- 
filling the promise of our youth’? Is our way 
upward, or downward’ Are we treading in 
those paths of righteousness which exalt a na- 
tion, or in those ways of sin which are a dis- 
grace to any people ’ 

Such questions we may always suggest bet- 
ter than answer—for, involving, as they neces- 
| sarily do, the consideration of many matters of a 
| political character, the investigation would be 
somewhat out of place in the columns of a lite- 
rary paper. 

But, whatever reflection a few grave minds 
may devote to such inquiries as we have al- 
luded to, we have no expectation that the 
great mass of the community will ever fret 
their intellects on our national anniversaries 
with any such considerations. They will al- 
ways put off the matter to a ‘‘more conve- 
nient season,’’ which probably will never ar- 
rive—and leave the care of the nation and its 
destiny to Congress, the President, the edi- 
torial fraternity, and their other constitutional 
advisers. 

For so much easier than sober and sometimes 
upbraiding thought on your own or your coun- 
| try’s birth-day, are a fishing party, a sea-shore 
excursion, and the explosion of multitudinous 
crackers, rockets, and other fire-works. 
the reading of the Declaration of Independence, 
and the listening toa Fourth of July oration—a 
peculiar article of the class, filled with intellec- 
| tual crackers and rockets—if it be not a very 
long one—are much less fatiguing. 





this time on a Sunday, may we not be allowed 
to hope that there was rather more than usual 
of serious reflection, and that the effect of such 





in the coming year? 


whether Mr. Vanderbilt's alleged grant from 

Nicaragua to establish a transit route across 

the Isthmus, will amount to anything. Mr. 

Lea, Secretary of the Nicaragua Canal Company, 

| admits that Vanderbilt has a charter to establish 
a land and steamboat communication across 
Nicaragua, but it is conditioned, he avers, on the 
non-fulfillment of the canal company’s contract, 
which has two years more to run. This is a 
contingency which Mr. Lea says can never 
occur, and, consequently, Commodore Vander- 
bilt’s promise to reopen the route, is for this 
season, if for no other, good for nothing. Van- 

| derbilt, it seems, now receives $56,000 a month 
from the Panama Company, so long as he does 
not establish any opposition line; and one 
would think, at that rate, he would be apt to 
let ‘‘ well enough’’—that is $672,000 a year— 
‘“‘alone."” The Panama Company must be 
making a great deal, to warrant their paying 
so large a sum to keep down opposition. 


| 

} 

| Nicakacca.—There appears to be some doubt 
| 

! 





B® The intervention of the holiday of the 
*Fourth’’ this week, may perhaps occasion 
some delay in the transmission of our paper to 
its readers. 
give it. 


If it does, they will of course for- 


Boarp or Heatta.—The number of deaths 
during the past week in this city was 284— 
Adults 118, and children 166. 
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ME UNEMPLOYED. 

’ laborers, who are either 

a or won't work, formed 
Lito a procession, in 
Erched to the office of Mayor 

ences of several of the wealthiest 
‘elthe Bite oF gens . i 
r hav 
pty «4 pono or. dais, The Mayor and 
rs promised to do their best to devise some 
method for their relief. Tt is ow ——- _~ 
or labo 
ad et a ny conte a en ont 
board, and some-of these stareng men refused 
to accept the offer. 

We have been rather surprised, considering 
the hard times last Winter, at the conduct of 
some of the unemployed since. Would any of 
our Western readers suppose, for instance, in 
view of all the stories about female labor being 
such a “drug” in the East, that it is often 
really difficult to get “‘help’’ in our families. 
A large proportion of the domestics applying 
for places now-a-days, seem to want to be 
chambermaids, waiters, &c., and have an uan- 
conquerable aversion to cooking, general howse- 
work, or anything in fact which involves real 
solid labor. Two incidents which we know to 
be true, and of very recent occurrence, will 


afferd an insight into the peculiar notions of | 


many of this class—we hope not the larger 
number, for it must be remembered that the 
worst domestics are most apt to be the fleating 
ones. 


A lady of our acquaintance had engaged a 


THE VISITATION QUESTION. 
Since our last we have read the full report of 


| the proceedings in the House of Commons, re- | 
| specting the difficulties between the two coun- 


tries. Judging from the reply of Mr. Pitz- 
gerald, the under Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 


| to Mr. Bright's question, there can be little 


| doubt that the British Government have thrown 
_ their former views overboard, and have accept- 
ed the letter of Mr. Cass to Lord Napier as 
embodying the true principles of the law of 
' nations. 
The following is an extract from Mr. Fitz- 
gerald's speech, which may beconsidered of an 
official character:— 


“He would now inform the hon. gentleman 
what the views of her Majesty's (iovernment 
were as to the claim of the American Giovern- 
ment that the right of search or of visitation 

| should be renounced. This right had no doubt 
been a constant source of irritation between the 
two nations, and, whatever might have been 
the practice of preceding Governments of this 
; country, it had never been admitted by the 
| Americans. It had become the duty, then, of 
| her Majesty’s Government, in consequence of 
| the unfortunate circumstances which had re- 
j cently transpired, to inquire what were our 
rights; whether, if we had such rights, we 
should be prepared to stand by them, and 
whether, if we had them not, we ought not at 
once candidly to disclaim them. They had ac- 
| cordingly taken the advice of the law officers 
of the Crown, whose decided opinion was that 
by international law we had no right of seawh 
;——no right of visitation whatever in time of 
| peace. That being so, he need not say they 
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SPECIE AND PAPER. 

During the crisis last Fall, many writers 
seemed to imagine that the whole cause of the 
evil was the abundance of bank notes, and the 
scarcity of the precious metals. How do these 


philosophers explain the present stagnation ? | 


The banks are full of specie—so full, in fact, 
that in some instances they are not willing to 
receive silver, exeept at a discount, in payment 
of debts due yet, with all this 
abundance of the ‘‘real stuff,’ the “ genuine 


them—and 


hard moaey,’’ commervial and business affairs 
move Very slowly. 

Now, in fact, the ery is beginning to be, that 
times will not get better, until the banks can 
be a little eased of their heavy load of these 
same precious metals! People begin to see 
that things are not well-off just in propor- 
tion to the amount of specie in the vaults of 
the banks. That aheary proportion of specie 
to paper, may be simply a sign of a general 
stagnation of affairs—and no sign of the 
business and industrial prosperity of the great 
masses of society. For banks are simply 
one important class of capitalists; and if the 
capitalists of acouutry, through distrust, or from 
any other cause, keep their money hoarded in 
their vaults, it may prove indeed that they are 
largely more than solvent, and yet signify also 
that those who eught to be their customers 
are doing little or nothing. 

Such a state of things as the present, has 
seldom, if ever, been known in this country. 


—— 
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man, painted too often by his enemies, andy 4 
course, much misrepresented aud belied. 
James's picture of him ix the most carefa 


| studied characterization in the book, and 


tains the dignity of a historic portrait. 
other English writer has given at once 
graphic and so just an idea of the great card 


nal. The general reader, however, who com. | 
monly cares more about the story than the | 


history it makes dramatically evident, will find 
his sympathies with the adventurous young 
hero, Master Edward Langdale, and his fair 
sweetheart, the beautifal Lucette, one of those 
delicate and pleasant feminine figures that Mr. 
James compounds, as it were, of ‘* May-time 
and the cheerful dawn.’ For the rest, there 
are characters, more or leas amusing, and all 
well individualized — rough sailors, comie 
valets, goodman-johns, gallant soldiers, plot- 
ting princes, gorgeous ladies of the court and 
the cabal, and austere burghers of the Pro- 
testant persuasion—and an abundance of in- 
cident and adventure, stirring and romantic, 
as befits a time which witnessed the plots of 
the splendid Buckingham, the lightning blows 
of Richelieu at the feudal system, the terrible 
execution of Chalais, the struggle of the heroic 
Rochellois, and the complex, myriad-handed, 
many-passioned movement and historic tab- 
leaux of new encroaching ages rushing in, and 
battling with the old. In the portrayal of a 
time like this, Mr. James shows himself, as 
usual, master of his subject. He knows the 


cook. A short time afterwards the cook called | had thought it would be unbecoming in the 
upon our friend, and the fellowing conversation | British Government to delay for one moment 


However unpleasant, now, it may have its uses landscape and localities of his story like one 


' other parts of the world. 


Even | 4 : 
/ resort to hazardous speculations in the hope 


Inasmuch, however, as the real Fourth came | 


reflection will be in some small degree apparent | 


took place :— 

Cook.—“‘I do not think I can come to your 
house, Mrs. A——. __I have been told that your 
cook always has to set the table and clean the 
knives and forks—and I cannot do that.” 

Lady.—** Well, Grace,”’ (such was the cook’s 
name)—“‘if you are not able to set the table 
or clean the knives and forks, I think, too, you 
had better not come. 

Cook. —** Oh, I do not mean I could not do it 
—but I—”’ 

Lady.—‘‘ No matter, Grace. If you cannot 
set the table and clean the knives and forks, you 
would not suit me, that is very certain.’’ And 
so exit cook. 


In the other case to which we have alluded, 
a cook was explaining to a lady how she came 
to leave her last place. She had been living 
with a young couple who had only one child, 
and who had left the city for a summer tour. 
She said there was another ‘ girl’’ besides her- 
self—but she should not go back when the 
family returned, ‘* because there was to be an 
incrase in the family.’’ The lady to whom she 
was talking informed her that she would hard- 
ly suit her then, as she had as many as fire 


children. Whereupon her Malthusian and lazy | 


ladyship stalked out of the house without fur- 
ther colloquy. 
These incidents, and hundreds of similar 


_ones which other housekeepers could tell, 


would léad us to believe that an 
which went the rounds of the 
years ago, was a veritable fact, and not a mere 
creation of some humorous fancy. 


anecdote 


The gen- 
tleman of the house was represented as trying 
to engage a ‘‘girl’’ for his ‘‘ better half’’—the 
interview taking place at his office. The girl 
objected to the street in which he resided. 
‘*But,’’ says the gentleman, ‘‘I can remove to 
another street—any one that you prefer.’’ But 
the house was only two stories high, and she 
did not like such mean-looking houses.— 
‘““Well,”’ was the answer, “I can build an- 
other story; or even two, for that matter.”’ 
But the family was too large, there were too 
many children. ‘Oh, if that is all,’’ replied 
he, blandly, ‘‘I might drown one or two of 
them!’’ Here her cookship stared ; and then, 


| taking a hint from the slight twinkle in the 
'gentleman’s eye that he was making game of 


her, flounced out of the room. 
We would not by these remarks endeavor to 


| excite hard feelings against any sensible, in- 
| dustrious, hard-working man or woman. 

that folly which fears work in summer, though 
| 


But 


it knows the alternative is to hunger or beg in 
winter, deserves and should rele the con- 


demnation of all classes. And the longer we 


| live the more we are convinced, that idleness 


and improvidence on the part of the poor—and 


| an equally reprehensible haste to be rich on the: 
| part of those who are better off—are the causes 


of a very large proportion of the suffering from 
wantin this country, however it may be in 
And while men and 
women remain thus idle and improvident, or 


of obtaining sudden wealth, it will be useless 
to hope to save them, except ina very limited 
degree, from the natural consequences of their 
own folly. 


Swit Mix.—It appear: that a majority of | 


the Committee appointed by the Common Coun- 


_cil of New York to examine into the ‘milky 


ways’’ of that city, report that the cow-stables 
are not nuisances, and that the milk is pure 
and wholesome ; and, in fact, so admirably is 
everything conducted that they are at a loss to 
recommend anything for their improvement, 
unless it be additional ventilation for the cows. 
A minority of the Committee, being obstinate 
fellows probably, make a counter report, not 
at all to the credit of the milkmen and their 
establishments. 

We have understood thata great deal of 
swill from the distillerie-, is sold tothe keep- 
ers of dairies in the neigi.vorhood of this city. 
Even in Germantown, we have heard said, there 
is only one milkman who does not use the swill 
as ‘* part feed’’ for his cows. 


in small proportions, in conjunction with other 
food, we are not abletosay. We should think, 
however, that distillery slop was injurious in 
itself to the quality of the milk, and therefore 
unfit for use either in small or large proportions. 

We believe that in London, owing to the con- 
dition of what is there called milk, intelligent 
families never purchase the article at all, but 
drink their coffee and tea without cream, rather 
than ron the risk of being sickened. If care 
is not taken, and an officer for the inspection of 
milk be not appointed, we may come to the 
same thing in New York and Philadelphia. The 
idea that ** things will regulate themselves,”’ 
is not true as tothe quality of eatables and 
drinkabies, any more than as to weights and 
Theas ures, 


papers some 


Whether this | 
kind of food is injurious just in proportion to | 
the quantity given, or is innocent when given | 


the avowal ofthis conclusion. But while they 
perfectly acknowledged that England had no 
| right to visit American vessels engaged in peace- 
| ful commerce, it would, on the other hand, be 
wrong to say that this country should abandon 
| the policy which had so honorably distinguish- 
| ed her, or that she should cease to employ 
fleets in putting down the slave trade. Ont 
point the position taken by the British Govern- 
ment was exactly that which in one of the most 
| able State papers had been laid down by Cien. 
| Cass in his letter to Lord Napier. In that docu- 
ment there was this passage : 


‘* A vessel upon the high seas is protected by her 
| metional character. He who forcibly enters her 
does so upon his own responsibility. Undoubtedly, 
| if a vessel assume a mational character to which 
| she is not entitled, and is sailing under false colors, 
| she cannot be protected by this assumption of a 
| claim to which she has noc!sim. As the identity 
of a person must be determined by the officer bear- 
ing a process for his arrest, and determined at the 
| Tisk of such officer, #0 must the national oe F of 
a vessel be determined at the like hazard to him 
| who, doubting the tleg she displays, searches her to 
ascertain her true character. There, vo doubt, 
| may be circumstances which would go far to modify 
the complaints a nation would have a right to make 
for sueh a violation of its sovereignty If the board- 
ing officer had just grounds for suspicion, and de- 
ported himself with propriety in the performance 
of his task, doing ro injury, and peaceably retiring 
when satie@ed of his error, no nition would make 
such an act the subject of serious rec'amation ”’ 


This, he believed, was strictly the position 
| which we were entitled to take by international 
law. The American Government had them- 
selves acknowledged it on the face of Gen. Cass’s 
State paper, to be that which ‘“‘no nation would 
make the subject of serious reclamation ;’’ and 
this course her Majesty’s Government would 
instruct our cruisers in future to pursue. (Hear, 
hear. ] 


It would appear therefore that the right of 
Visitation and search are given up as indefen- 


sible, and Mr. Cass’s own exposition adopted ; 
an exposition to which we think no exception 


tional rights and the honor of our flag, while 
ample provision is allowed for a proper police 
of the seas. 

We judge further from the speech referred 


from the coast of Cuba, and placed anew upon 
the coast of Africa. Mr. Fitzgerald said :— 


A squadron on the coast of Cuba was in the 
highway of American commerce. Each day it 
could not fail to meet numberless vessels of 
American origin peaceably engaged in trade. 
And it was obvious that, as in carrying out the 
instructions given tothem, much must necessari- 


sels in such a sea. Whereas, on the coast of 
Africa, where the commerce was much more 
scattered, it was much easier to ascertain the 
character of a suspicious ship than when she 
was among a number of other vessels pursuing 
lawful commerce. It was therefore now under 


whether it was not more desirable at once to 
withdraw our squadron from the Cuban waters. 
The original plan by which the blockade was 


at the suggestion of the American Government; 


ment of this country at that time saw the 
grave objections to which it had since become 
liable. 


THe Moyrog Onsequirs.—On the 2nd instant, 
the earthly remains of President Monroe were 
taken from the tomb in the Second street Ceme- 
tery at New York, and carried to the Episcopal 
Church of the Annunciation. The exhuma- 
tion was witnessed by about a dozen persons. 
The coffin was in excellent preservation. The 
procession, partly civil, partly military, was a 
very imposing one. All the public offices, and 
many of the stores on Broadway were closed. 
Some of the latter were handsomely draped in 





| nor’s Room, City Hall, during the night, in the 
custody of a Guard of Honor, and the next 
morning were taken on board the Ericcson, 
which sailed for Richmond with the Seventh 
| Regiment and the several committees having 
the body in charge. 





| 


Nor Very Wet Postev.—A correspondent of 
the London Gardener's Chronicle writes to that 
paper as follows :— 


| 


| ‘* Hlanthus.’’—There is a beautiful tree in 
| America called by the natives ‘‘llanthus,’’ the 
tree of Heaven. Can you give me any account 
of it, or tell me where to find a description with 
its proper botanical name ? A. P. 


The editor replies to the above, ‘* We have 
| no knowledge of such aplant.’’ A good many 
people in this country are only sorry that they 


are not equally ignorant as to the * plant’ 
question. 


in 
And yet the Ailanthus is said to be 
a capital thing in its place for firewood, rails, 
&e.—its place being the open field or prairie, 
and not the vicinity of dwellings and city 


streets. 


Foster’s Parent Tree Protecror.—Our read- 
ers who have fruit or ornamental trees to save 
from the ravages of canker and other worms, 
will do well to notice the advertisemen* in 
another column of Foster’s Patent Tree Pro- 
tector—an ingenious contrivance which is said 
to have proved thoroughly effectual. 





can be taken by the strictest stickler for na-. 


to, that the Briti i i le 
a, Peld Che RE agnsian WES Se CEE | railroads, and counselled an examination into 


_ dicated by the facts we have above chronicled. 
| We believe that the great majority of the anti- 


ly be left to the discretion of our officers, there | 
must always be far greater risk of misunder- | 
standing—if not collision—in the case of ves- | 


the consideration of her Majesty’s Government R. James, (Published by Childs & Peterson, 


| Philadelphia,) is the latest novel of this cele- 


instituted, he was free to confess, was adopted | 


, | rate with his literary rank and merits. Pub- 
but neither that government nor the govern- | 


in enabling our people to see the precious me- 
tals in a new light. Paper credits, in the shape 
of individual promises to pay, and bank checks 
and notes, which really represent the enter- 
prise of a thrifty and energetic people, Ime 
been sadly stigmatized of late years; while 
gold and silver have been unduly exalted as 
the only genuine instruments of trade and 
barter. But ‘‘the whirligig of time brings 
about its revenges,’’ and many will now see 
that they have unduly depreciated the paper 
representatives of an active business system. 
We trust that these same parties will not now 
run into the opposite extreme, and vote the 
precious metals entirely useless. If they do, 


we shall expect to take up the cudgels in their | 


behalf, as we have done in some degree for 
their paper coadjutors. For we hold it to be 
the truth, that a well regulated currency can- 


not dispense with either—paper being the sails | 


of the financial ship, and gold and silver (the 
only /egal tenders) the ballast. 


Crry RaiLroaps.—Our country friends who have 
not visited Philadelphia for some years, will be 
quite surprised when they come—if they delay 


much longer—at the number of our city rail- | fpom stain or blame 


Besides the Fifth and Sixth street road, | 


roads. 
the West Philadelphia railway is so far com- 
pleted that the cars are running upon it from 


Kighth street to Logan street, West Philadel- | 


phia, and along Logan to Haverford. The Tenth | 
and Eleventh street line also is nearly com- 
pleted, and thecars will soon be placed upon it. 
The Chesnut and Walnut street line is as yet, 
we believe, a disputed matter—though the rail- | 
road interest will probably triumph over the | 
omnibusses, and that portion of the store- 
keepers who are fearful the change will in- 
jure them. 


Our mgaders who remember an article which 


| appeared in the editorial columns of Tus Posr 


some year or two ago, in which we deprecated 
the excitement then raised against these city 


the subject before going off in a wild tangent of 
unreasoning opposition, will be amazed proba- 
bly at the great change of public sentiment, in- 


railroad men now frankly admit that they cried 
‘* wolf, wolf,’’ without reasonable cause. 

















ublications. 


Lorp Monytacu’s Pace; An Histroricat Ro- | 
MANCE OF THE SeveNTEENTH CentuRY, by G. P. 


brated and popular author, and the first we 
have seen issued ina style at all commensu- 


lishers have hitherto done little for Mr. James, 
on this side of the Atlantic, at least. Of all 
the numerous novels of the best English his- 
torical romancer since Walter Scott, we do not 
recall one that has come before the welcoming | 
public in anything like an elegant garb. The | 





type, on good white paper, adorned with beau- | 
tiful engravings, and does credit to the taste 
and skill of the publishers. For the first time 

Mr. James’s army of readers will see their | 
favorite in a really handsome volume, and | 
recognize, as we recognize, a subtle poetic har- | 
mony between the appearance of the work and | 


; : ; | itscontents. The Sieur Jehan Froissart himself | 
mourning. The remains rested in the Gover- | 


| —writer of chronicles hardly more saturated in 


the spirit of the old time than this, and hardly 

more veritable, imbued, as it is, with the es- 
sential truth of history—might pause, ere | 
yielding to the gentle allurements of the tale of , 
love and arms, and attune his mind to its 
prospective enchantments, by musing over its 
initial portrait of the author, with the face of 
a true chevalier—its soft vignette of the 
shadowy phantom march of knights, with the 
ghostly moonlight whitely silvering lance and 
pennon, steed and armor, and wierd, martial 
faces—and its title-page of red and black let- 
ter, vaguely suggesting the illuminated leaf of | 
some antique volume, and having an artistic 

fitness through association, with the story as a 

story of the old days. 

But what of the story itself? Of course 
everybody that can will read it, since every- | 
body likes James, spite of the fun about the 
solitary horseman—who, by the way, does not 
appear in this work, an omission jocosely re- 
gretted by the author. It is a tale of France 
in the seventeenth century, in the time of the 
great Cardinal Richelicu—covering the period 
of the siege of Rochelle, the same epoch touch- 
ed with such splendid dramatic power by 
Dumas in his Trois Monsquetaires. Here is a 
fine field at once for a story and a historical il- 
lustration, and Mr. James improves it in both 
capacities. For the first time, we think, in any 
novel, omething like justice is done to the 
character and conduct of Richelieu--a states- 





| critical reader from its theology. 


| the 
| timid, ge | the fallen, helping the 


who has studied them in their minutest de- 
tails. He knows the events, the characteris- 
tics, the spirit, the men, manners, and cus- 
toms of the time, not like a writer who special- 
ly crams himself with information for a given 
task, but like a citizen of the age itself—one 
whose intimate and accurate knowledge has 


dissolved into a clear intelligence. In this, as 


in all the novels treating of chivalrous or fen- ‘ 


dal times, he shows the same power of pro- 
jecting himself into the life of the period. Ne 


diminution of the literary ability, or change in Oy 


the distinctive character, which long ago won 
him his place in the minds of his readers, is as 
yet betrayed. There is still the same strong 
grasp of his theme, and the thorough ac- 
quaintance with it in all its details—the same 
simple, direct, cheerful, healthy style and 
tone—the old conscientiousness and fidelity to 
the truth of events and character in history, 
as ascertained—the love of natural scenery— 
the sympathy with robust, manly, generous 
and chivalric actions—the instinctive prefer- 
ence for dwelling upon noble and knightly 
natures—and the same moral propriety and 
dignity which have always kept his books free 
Age has mellowed his 


. . . . 
literary manner somewhat, as fruit is mellowed | 


by autumn. It has more of what the French’ 
call bonhomie—an element of easy good nature, 


evinced, here and there, in little side plea- 


| santries and jocosities with the reader, which 


the reader good-humoredly forgives, though 


not entirely germane to the story. Of course 


| there are faults—but one might claim, as Al- 


fieri did of Italian vices, that these only prove 
the excellence of the stock! 
reader will willingly leave their discussion to 


the professional critic, while he, intent upon 


| ‘the dainties that are bred in a book,’’ settles 


himself down in these tranquil summer hours, 
to enjoy the story of ‘‘ Lord Montagu’s Page.”’ 


A Poor Fetiow, sy tux Acruor or “ Wiicn; 
Tae Ricat or tax Lert?’’—(Dick & Fitzgerald, 
New York,) is at once a religious and secular 
novel, written with quaint sincerity and genu- 
ine power. The earnestness of the author 
rushes through the book like a mountain tor- 
rent. Many persons we suppose, will fail to 
sympathize with the views advanced, or con- 
sider them demonstrated, but all must be 
struck with the author’s force, and accompany 
him submissively in the withering exposure of 
the sins of a millionaire, and the processes of 
repentance and restitution through which the 
latter successfully passes. The morality of the 
book, so to speak, will be discriminated by the 
Of the latter, 
the following extract will afford an example :— 


“Aman may spend a life-time in relieving 

r, healing the sick, encouraging the 
Ipless, 
defending the weak; may be scrupulously 
honest, and if he have defrauded any, make 
restitution four fold; may carefully abstain 
from all manner of falsehood and deception; 


/may be generous in thought to the last degree, 


and of his means to the last fraction, and yet— 
Be Lost!’’ [P. 426.] 


We prefer to believe that such cases are not 


/new book, however, appears in large, clear | possible. That ‘The tree is known by its 


fruits ;"’ and that ‘‘ Men do not gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles.’’ 


Hapa cy Syria, on Tarek Years w JeRveatem, 
by Mrs. Sarag Barciay Jounsoxs, (James Chal- 
len & Sons, Philadelphia,) is a vivacious and 
graphic record of observations and experiences 
in Palestine, where the author resided, we be- 
lieve, with her brother, Dr. Barclay, the author 
of ‘*The City of the Great King’’—a work fa- 


vorably noticed in these columns a short time , 


ago. Mrs. Johnson signalized her stay in 
Jerusalem by visiting in disguise, and, indeed, 


| at the peril of her life, the Mosque of Omar and 
‘the Tomb of David, to which Christians are 


ain <a What she saw therein, the vo- 
‘lume Télis 


; as also what pictures the oriental 
streets, the bazaar, the baths, the harem, the 


| motley and picturesque populace, and the 


sacred landscape, left in her mind. The book 
is beautifully illustrated with wood engravings 
which greatly assist the text. 


AQUARELLEs ; OR, ScumER Sxetcnes, by Samver 
Sombre, (Stanford & Delisser, New York,) is 
the latest shot at folly as it flies at Newport 
and Saratoga, where fops and flirts do congre- 
gate. It is a rhymed satire, written in a vein 


_ of tolerably good-natured mockery, not with- 
out a dash of tartaric acid, here and there. 


Summer readers, for whom it is designed, will 
no doubt relish its palpable hits and Mephisto 
phelian humor, and note with a keener zest 
the silly people whom it celebrates, plenty of 
whom throng the watering-places at this season. 

Accorpixe to the Dublin Medical Press, Miss 
Nightingale has declined to proceed any fur- 
ther in the appropriation of the £45,000 to 
£59,000 collected in her name for the reform 


of the nursing department of civil and military 
hospitals. 





At any rate, the’ 


vrrewsen-- 

















© Roasrwe Auve—Prery om Warre Moay—A 
Great Covrpracrarion—As Many Liver asa 


Cat—Pveuc Dusarmpacrion—A SLANDERER | 


or Womasxom—A Srveviarn PuevowExoxn— 
Tus Pouce or tur Seas—Tue Morteyecnine 
—A Qvesr Brory. 


Paris, June 10, 1858. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 

The excessive heat (36 deg. centigrade in the 
shade,) and the dryness which has been 
withering everything vegetable, and exaspera- 
ting everything animal in this region is still the 
uppermost subject here. Masses of black cloud, 
irradiated with distant flashings, have floated 
over us every now and then, awaking hopes of 
a salutary drenching, but sailing by without 
deigning to bestow more than a few tantalizing 
drops on the gasping market-gardens of Paris. 
Last night, however, the heavens took pity on 
us; and the rain still continues, coming down 
with a quiet, steady soak, that is no dcubt re- 
joicing the souls of the gardeners as well as 
their cabbages, but that is very unwelcome to 
the troops of little girls in white muslin dresses 
and veils, and of little boys sprucely dressed 
in their best, with knots of white satin ribbon 


fringed with gold on their bosoms, who have | 


been thronging past since eight o'clock this 
morning to the neighboring Church of St. 
Pierre, there to go through with the ceremony of 
their ‘‘ First Communion.”’ The little creatures 
have all been put busily through their cate- 


chism for some time past, in preparation for | 


hi ‘a . » ° ; i ite ce j | e ° . | 
this great event; but it is quite certain that, | especially in the ruder sex, is s0 often more 


for one French child who, like George Sand, 
takes the affair to heart, and goes off into mys- 
tie fears, hopes, and ecstacies, as the period 
for performing this first act of religious com- 
munion draws near, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine are exclusively occupied with the white 
mittslin and ribbons, and the family party that 


takes place afterwards to celebrate the event | 


with a lunch or a dinner. The fathers and 
mothers that have been conveying the little peo- 
ple through the rain, have evidently been in 
too great a state of distress at the wind, the 
crushing of draperies, and the soiling of the 
little white satin shoes, to care for any other 


aspect of the morning’s doings; while the 


crowd of spectators that have gathered in the 
street to see the children go into the church, 
and will gather there again to see the long 
white stream flow out again at the conclusion 
of the ceremony, evidently regard the affair as 
a pretty ‘spectacle’ only, and all look as 
though they thought it rather hard that the 
rain, having kept us waiting in drought and 
dust for a month for its own pleasure, could 
not have waited a few hours longer for them. 


But despite the heat, and now in spite of the 


rain, thousands of people have been flocking to | 
the smoking ruins of the well-known linen- | 


draper’s, au grand condé, in the Rue de Seine— 
one of the favorite ‘‘ novelty-shops’’ of the 
capital—which took fire on Monday evening, 
and was burnt completely out, notwithstand- 
ing the prompt and valorous efforts of firemen, 
police, soldiers, and public. The establish- 
ment being a very extensive one, and crammed 
from garret to cellar with inflammable mate- 
rials, the fire became at once unmanageable, 
and it was feared that the adjoining buildings 
would share the same fate. Happily, the fire 
was prevented from spreading, though the fronts 
of several of the neighboring houses have suf- 
fered a good deal. The flaming particles carried off 
by the air fell in great quantities in the market 
of St. Germain, and threatened the crooked 
and narrow streets still bearing the names of 


Other Frankish conquerors of Gaul, and con- 
taining several of the oldest and most curious 
churches of the metropolis. Had the wind 
been in the opposite quarter, the narrowness of 
the streets leading to the Ecole de Médicine 
would most likely have ensured one of those 
tremendous conflagrations that make an era in 
the architecture of a city; while, had a north- 
ern wind been blowing, the palace of the Lux- 
embourg, with its costly gilding, and its far 
more precious picture-gallery, would have been 
in considerable danger. So dense is the crowd 
that has been pressing to the scene of the 
catastrophe, that the police and the soldiers 
have been obliged to organise a regular guard 
all about it, in order to maintain order, and 
prevent accident. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


land, and if such an attempt were made to get 
up petitions protesting against the measure, the 
organizers of such a movement would be 
| snapped up by the police, and walked off to 
| prison before they had time to collect half 
dozen signatures. 
| Speaking of prison reminds me that M. 
| Proudhon, whose writings have probably done 
| more than that of any other to diffuse a spirit 
| of blind envy, bitterness, and hatred to their 
| more fortunate neighbors among the lower 
| classes in this cbuntry, has just been sentenced 
| tothree years imprisonment, and 4 fine, for 
| “outrages against morality, religion, and the 
| existing government."’ The editors of his last 
, work, which has thus called down the thunders 
_ of the law on its author, are also sentenced to 
| three months imprisonment and a fine; even 
| the printers of the obnoxious work coming in 
| for a share of the punishment. This method 
| of treating the author of a false and bad book 
| is certainly a pitiable way of meeting its argu- 
| ments, whatever they may be; and one would 
rather see its fallacies clearly exposed than its 
| writer imprisoned. Proudhon, however, has so 
heaped up, in this work, the measure of his 
| habitual enormities on the score of the fairer 
| Sex, that few among them will bestow much 
| Sympathy on his present mischance. 
| Proudhon is aman of very low birth, and of 
equally low education ; the latter point, though 
not to be imputed to him as a fault, being, 
| nevertheless, a misfortune that serves to ex- 
plain, im part, the grossness, narrowness, and 
coarseness of his views with regard to family 
and social relations, which characterize his pro- 
ductions. In person he is exceedingly ugly ; not 
/the mere want of regularity of feature which, 


than compensated by the intelligence and moral 
beauty of the expression, which render many 
notoriously *‘ ugly’? faces so much more charm- 
ing than many regularly ‘ handsome”’ ones ; 
but a sordid, vulgar, repulsive ugliness of fea- 
tures and of expression that is fitly mated, in 
his case, with the clumsy and heavy build of 
his person, his great coarse hands, his dirty, 
snuffy, greasy clothes, and his shambling, awk- 
ward, slouching gait. He married, late in life, 
a very worthy woman, who makes him an ex- 
cellent and faithful servant of all work, and an 
affectionate nurse to the four children (all 
daughters) who, according to her husband's 
peculiar theories, physiological and moral, 
| should be considered as being exclusively his ; 
and although she is utterly uncultivated and 
| even illiterate, her good-heartedness, and sim- 
ple devotion to her duties as wife, mother, and 
housekeeper, might have sufficed, one would 





have thought, to render her husband some- | 


what less unjust to her sex, although the course 


cultivated women, have necessarily cireum- 
scribed his knowledge of the female sex within 
very narrow limits, and have rendered him 
peculiarly unfit for treating of the nature and 
influence of woman. 
talent who owe their education solely to their 
own efforts, Proudhon is dogmatic and con- 
ceited. A keen dialectician, his love of para- 
dox perpetually leads him into palpable self- 
contradictions; and his logic is frequently 
wasted on inductions from unsound premises. 
Curiously enough, this writer, who prides him- 
self especially on possessing those powers of 
logical reasoning which he conceives to be 


has devoted these powers with especial zeal to 


an idea to its legitimate consequences, has 





/man. Madame D’Héricourt, of this city, a 


power of logical reasoning fully equal to that 


,of Proudhon, has recently published in the 
Rerne Philosophique et Religieuse, several re- | 


markable articles, in which she 
|ing the tables on her adversary by abundant 
citations from his own works, showing the 
discrepancies and contradictions which they 
contain on this very subject, as on all others 


of which he has treated. Thus beaten with 


from a woman’s pen, Proudhon’s wounded 
vanity has rendered him furious ; and much of 
| the cynical abuse and insolence with regard to 
| woman in general, which disgraces the last 
| volume of the new work he is now expiating 

between the four walls of his enforced retreat, 





of his life, and the fact that he has never had | 
‘ . | 
any intercourse whatsoever with refined and 


Like most men of great 


solely the appanage of the male sex, and who 


' | 
showing that no woman could ever carry out 


o ! 
attacks his 
| dicta with regard to woman, very cleverly turn- ' 


his own weapons, and with the additional mor- | 
tification of receiving this merited castigation | 


aa WY ae 


It is generally thought over here that the 
journals on your side of the water must have 
very greatly exaggerated the action of the 
British cruisers in the Gulf of Mexico; and no 
doubt is felt of the difficulty receiving a peace- 
ful solution. 

Unhappily, we seem to be stilla good way off 
from the Millenium. The Moniteur describes 
the Montenegrin army, now engaged in mur- 
derous struggle with a detachment of the 
Turkish forces, as consisting of about 150,000 
undisciplined fighters, comprising in fact the 
entire valid male population of the country. 
As soon as the boys are big enough to hold a 
gun one is given to them, together witha yata- 
ghan and a cartridge-box, and these weapons, 
with pistols, they have always upon them, even 
while pursuing the most peaceful avocations. 
They are admirable marksmen, and 30 ener- 
getic and surefooted that they climb the most 
difficult steeps like so many Chamois. They 
support cheerfully every sort of privation ; live 
contentedly on a piece of bread and cheese, a 
bit of garlic, and afew drops of brandy; and 
sleep on the ground with their gan fora pillow. 
Taking advantage of their knowledge of the 
rocky fastnesses and mountain defiles of their 
wild country, they send out scouts to draw the 
enemy into an ambush, and then rush out upon 
them with their sabres. If they are in the mi- 
nority, they take up a position on the rocks, 
insult the enemy, and shoot at them as they 
fly. They neverask or give quarter, but cut 
off the heads of their prisoners ; and supposing 
that their enemies pursue the same system, 
they invariably carry off their wounded on 
their shoulders. They have a set of wild cries 
which serve them as signals during action. The 
Russian officer, Broniewke, says that nothing 
can be more frightful than the apectacle of these 
men in battle, almost naked, moving up and 
down the rocky precipices of their country with 
the daring agility of wild animals, with a num- 
ber of bleeding human heads slung over their 


shoulders, uttering clamorous and discordant | 
cries, and rushing on the foe with impetuous | 


fury, or flying off into their fastnesses with the 
speed of the wind. Pleasant people ! 
Before closing this letter, I must rec 
strange statement just made by the [7 
quignonne, of Dijon, to the following ei 
‘“M. Badet,”’ says this journal, ‘‘who died 
on the 12th of last November, after an illness 
of three months, was accustomed to place him- 
self every day, when his strength permitted, 
at a window on the first story, with his face 
turned towards the street, in order to amuse 
himself with the sight of the passers. A few 
days ago, M. Peltret, whose house is opposite 
that of Madame Bandet, perceived at the pane 
of the window through which the sick man 
_ used to look, M. Badet himself, with his cotton 
night-cap, his wasted features, in fact, the man 
himself, just as he used to look when seated in 
his old place by the window. Great was M. 
| Peltret’s amazement at this sight. He called in, 
as witnesses to the reality of the phenomenon, 
not merely the neighbors, whese testimony 


| might be suspected, but a number of other per- | 
sons of great respectability, who all distinctly | 
perceived the image of the deceased inthe pane | 
The image was also pointed out | 


in question. 


| 


to the family of the deceased, who immediately 
caused the pane in which it was visible to be 
| taken out of the window. Every one being the 


master in his own house, we abstain from mak- | 
But it is ab- | 


| ing any commentary on this act. 
solutely certain that the pane had taken the 
| image of the sick man, which was, as it were, 
daguerreotyped on it, a phenomenon that might 


| perhaps be explained if there were another | 
found his most formidable opponent in a wo- | 


window from which the light might have been 


| reflected upon the pane from the face of the sick | 
| lady of great acquirements, and possessed of a | 
Clovis, Clotaire, Childeric, Chilperic, and the | 


man. But sucha hypothesis is untenable in 
the present case, there being but one window in 
the room occupied by M. Badet. Such is the 
simple truth with regard to this astonishing 
fact, the explanation of which we must leave 
to the learned. QUANTUM. 
A CHARACTER. 

‘‘ And there was one 

Who strove most va'iantly to be a man, 
| Who smoked and still got sick, drank hard and 

woke 

Each morn with headache ; his poor, timorous vo ce 
| Trembled beneath the burden of the oaths 
| His bold heart made it bear. He sneered at love, 
| Was not so weak as to believe the sex 
Cumbered with virtue. 0, he knew! he knew! 

He had himself adventured in that sea, 
| Could tell, sir, if he would—yet never dared 
| Speak to a lady in his life without 


It is rumored that another attempt has been | has been prompted, according to his own con- | Blushing hot to the ears.’’ 


made on the Emperor's life at Fontainebleau. | fession, by the rage into which he had been 


Three Italians are said to have been arrested in 
consequence. That attempts of this kind are 
being constantly repeated, with a pertinacity 
that augurs ill for the continuance of the pre- 
sent state of things, is certain; and as it can 
hardly be supposed that Louis Napoleon's star 
will not, sooner or later, be found ‘ napping,’’ 
we have the pleasure of feeling that we are liv- 
ing ona volcano that may make a new erup- 
tion at any moment. Let any one of the innu- 
merable bullets aimed at him take effect, and 
we shall see—what we shall see! 

The opposition to the proposed conversion of 
the hospital property of the country into stock 
in the Public Funds—a measure which, in such 
a country as this, though it will have the effect 
of increasing the revenues of these institutions 
for the present, will infallibly lead to their utter 
extinction in course of time—is so general and 
so strong, notwithstanding the reserve imposed 


on the public priuts, and the adhesion of some 


of the leading Republican journals to the mea- 


sure, that it is thought the Emperor will per- 


haps abandon the measure. His usual shrewd- 
hess seems for some time past to have been at 
fault; the unwise action consequent on the at- 
tempt of January was one creat blunder, and the 
present intermeddling with the hospital estates 
is another. The clergy are furious at the pros- 
pect of losing their present management of this 
species of property, which isto a Very great 
extent farmed out to religious communities ; 
and the public is equally indignant at a mea- 
sure, Which not only sets aside the testamentary 
arrangements of founders, but threatens to de- 
prive society of an invaluable provision for the 
more pressing cases of the sickness, infirmity, 
and destitution which our boasted civilization 
has hitherto found no means of preventing. Un- 
fortunately, no channel of expression is left 
open to pubhe feeling ; constituents cannot put 
the screw on their representatives, asin Eng- 


. and in the world at large. 


| thrown by the strictures of Madame D’Heéri- 
court. This lady is now engaged on a critical 
examination and refutation of Proudhon’s theo- 


ries with regard to the nature of woman, and | 


the mission of the female sex in the family, 
For those who have 
followed the previous phases of this duel of 
words, it is tolerably certain that Mme. D’He- 
ricourt’s forthcoming book will scarcely restore 
the equanimity of her adversary. 
Our little planet seems to be in a state of 
mind not more peaceful than that of M. Proud- 
| hon, judging by the tempests and other out- 
breaks of violence reported from every quarter. 
Not only are Vesuvius, and the other vents of 
| its voleanic ill-temper busily throwing out 


_ their streams of red-hot lava and showers of | 
burning scorius, but earthquakes, of more or | 


less intensity, are felt over nearly all the 


habitable globe, or rather those portions of it | 


which are in communication with the regions 
of trade and intellectual activity. 
gular, and, it is said, unprecedented phenome- 


non occurred on Saturday in the British Chan- | 


nel; where the tide suddenly rose, at Calais, 
six feet in eight minutes ; that is to say, at the 
| rate of eighteen miles an hour. 


marvellous circumstance occurred at  half-past 


8 in the morning, previous to the daily depar- | 


ture of the army of shrimp-women, who go 
down the long shelving sands at low water to 
catch the delightful little wrigglers that usual- 
ly lose so much of their proper aroma before 
Had this 


rise of the water—which occurred during a 


figuring on the Parisian tish-stalls. 


hot, long calm, taken place an hour later, at 
least fifty of these poor women would have 
The 
same rise occurred at all the Channel Ports, on 
both the water, and a good deal of 
damage was done to small 


been swept away to certain destruction. 
sides of 
erafts by the oceur- 
renee. 


A most sin- | 


Happily this | 


—Alezander Smith. 

| ge®- Utility is a prominent characteristic of 
truth. 

| use, even when imperfectly developed ; whereas 


Whatever is true, becomes of some 


error only serves to mislead, however inge- 
niously it may be propounded.—Dr. Andrew 
| Combe. 
rat | love and commend atrue good fame, 
because it is the shadow of Virtue—not that it 
| doth any good to the body which it accompa- 
nies, but it is an efficacious shadow: and, 
that of St. Peter, cures the diseases of others.— 
Cowley. 
Treason doth never prosper; what’s the reason? 
For if it prosper, non» dare call it treason! 
—Sir John Harrington. 
ma A newly-arrived John Chinaman, in 
Shasta, California, purchased some ice recent- 
ly, and finding it very wet, laid it out to dry in 
the sun. On going to look for it again he found 
that it had disappeared, and forthwith accused 
the whole Chinese neighborhood of larceny. A 
general row was the consequence. 


a good Latin scholar, and of the human mind 
| he knew this much—that it had a faculty 
called mnight be reached 
through the muscular integument by the appli- 
cation of birchen roeds.”’ 

ra Ticknor & Fields will soon publish 
‘*The Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ and other 


memory, which 


poems, a new volume by H. W. Longfellow ; 


and the Poetical Works of James G. Percival. 

m4¥- Grass ix Vioiiys.—At a meeting of the 
Academy of Science, Paris, M. Petizeau an- 
nounced the results obtained by substituting a 
glass sounding post in the violin for a wooden 
one. The glass post does not differ in shape 
from the usual sounding post, but it is hollow; 
and by this device very ordinary violins may 
acquire properties of sound only to be met with 
in instruments of the first order. 


na “My schoolmaster,’’ says Carlyle, ‘‘was | 


JULY 
A GAY DECEIVER. 

For some time back a hard case has been 
playing his game in Mobile among the fon as 
“Captain Henri Arnould de Riviere,’ of the 
French Zouaves, a “‘Connt’ by his French 
birth-right and a Crimean hero in the bargain, 
who did most favorably incline the fair Mo- 
bilians to hear him talk. 

Some time ago a gentleman in Mobile inti- 
mated, from his perception of human nature, 
that ‘Captain Count Henri Arnould de Ki- 


viere’’ was an egregious humbug. The gallant | 


Zouave’s friends, of course, worked up a duel 
as the consequence, and as Fate in such mat- 
ters is supposed to side with the right, our rea- 
ders will remember that Captain de Riviere re- 
ceived the ball of his adversary (Captain 
Maury) in his cheek. This duel gave the fellow 
more eclat, although he was the hit bird. The 
gallant Mobilians did not believe a ‘‘ hum- 
bug’? would show fight. He became, while 
wounded, intensely fascinating, and from the 
effects of the ball through his cheek, was more 
cheeky than ever. 

This fellow *‘ De Riviere’’ lived in New York 
till it beeame too small for him, and then he 
tried his French impudence in the south; and 
a to going to Mobile, figured largely in 
New Orleans. In Mobile, among the families 
to whose house he had access was that of Mr. 
Blount, a member of the bar, and one of the most 
respected citizens in Mobile. Here, it seems, 
he won the affections of Miss Blount, the mo- 
ther consenting, and an elopement to New Or- 
leans was the consequence. Mr. B. imme- 
diately telegraphed after the rnnaways, and De 
Riviere was arrested on the boat, but was let co 
by getting a friend to furnish bail of #1,000 to 
appear before the magistrate when his accuser 
(Mr. B.) should reach the city, and be pre- 
pared to confront him. 

Mr. Blount charges the Captain with bigamy, 
and says he has positive proof that the Cap 
tain was married in Canal Street Church, New 
York, last winter, to a respectable young 
French lady, and that his wife now resides in 
Philadelphia, on the corner of Pine and William 
streets. 

However, before the time appointed for the 
Crimean warrior to appear to answer this se- 
rious charge, he managed to make off, and, 
strange to say, Mrs. Blount and her daughter 
are gone with the fellow. 

The southern papers say that de Riviere was 
arrested on Friday morning. That evening he 
was released on bail. That night he took the 
ladies from the Verandah, where they had 
; stopped since his arrest, up to Carrollton. 
| After that nothing was seen of them, nor has 

anything been heard of them since, although 


the sharpest police in town has been on the | 


hunt forthem. Mr. Blount did not arrive till 
Monday from Mobile, and of course was in 
much anxiety about his wife and dauchter. 


The Zouave, however, managed to give all | 


the New Orleans police the slip, and has car- 
ried his eloping powers still further, as we see 
it stated that Mr. Blount has received informa- 
tion from the Spanish Consul, who gave them 
passports, that the parties embarked on Satur- 
day, on the last trip of the steamer Black 
Warrior for Havana, under assumed names— 
De Riviere as Henry Arnaud, and Mrs. Blount 
and danghter under the name of Mrs. Rice and 
daughter. We learn, also, that it is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Blount to follow them by the next 
steamer, and that he will be accompanied by 


a Mr. Mignon, of New Orleans, who went De 


Riviere’s bail for a thousand dollars which he 


has had to pay, and by Mr. Giraud, who was | 


the Zouave’s second in his duel with Captain 
Maury, and is bent on revenge for the impo- 
sition practised on him by De Riviere’s preten- 
sion to be a gentleman. 
extradition treaty between this country and 


lanies.— Charleston Courier. 


BRIBERY—A PARODY 
The quality of bribery is deep stained ; 
It droppeth from a hand behind the door 
Into the voter’s palm. It is twice dirty ; 
It diris both him that gives and him that takes. 
’Tis basest in the basest, and becomes 
Low blacklegs more than servants of the crown. 
Those swindlers show the force of venal power, 
| The attribute to trick and roguery, 
Whereby is managed a bad horse that wins: 
But bribery is below their knavish ‘ lay.”’ 
—Punch 
J \t has been thought that the moon has 
,no atmosphere, but the Paris Moniteur an- 
nounces that photographic experiments were 
made in Franve during the eclipse of the sun 
on the 15th ult., and established the fact that 
| the moon has an atmosphere of about twenty- 
| five miles in height. 

#&@ \t is said that one of the editors of the 
| Chronicle, soon after commencing to learn the 
| printing business, went to see a preacher's 
| daughter. The next time he attended meeting 

he was considerably astonished at hearing the 
minister announce as his text: 
is grievously tormented with a devil.”’ 
what persons are by starts, they are by nature. 
You see them, at such times, off their guard. 


Habit may restrain vice, and virtue may be | 


obscured by passion; but intervals best disco- 
ver the man. 
Ja Purpose is the edge and point of cha- 
racter; it is superscription on the letter of 
talent. Character without it, is blunt and tor- 
pid; genius without it, is bullion, splendid and 
| uncirculating. 
J Trust him little who praises all; him 


| less who censures all; and him least who is in- | 


different about all.—Lavater. 


Tue ample proposition that hope makes 
| In all designs begun on earth below 


like | Fails in the promised largeness; checks and dis | 


asters 
| Grow in the veins of action, highest rear’d ; 
| As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, 
| Infect the sound pine, and divert its grain 
| Tortive and errant from its course of growth. 
—Shakspeare—Troilus and Cressida 


Can 
There was a widow and her daughter-in-law, 
and a manand his son. The widow married 
the son, and the daughter the old man; the 
widow was therefore mother to her husband’s 
father, consequently grandmother to her own 


great-crandmother; now as the son of a great- 
grandmother must either be a grandfather or 
great uncle, this boy was therefore his own 
grandfather. 
a boy at a school at Norwich.—W. J. F., Notes 
and (Queries: 


Cierica, Comports is Tus Otpex Toxe.—In 
the books of the parish church of Darlington 
the following entry may be seen :—*‘ Item, for 
six quarters of sacke for ye minister who 
preached when he hadde no minister to assysie 
him, 9s. Item, for one quarte of sacke for Jil- 
let ye days he preached, 2s. 6d. Item, for one 
pinte of brandye for Mr. George Bill ye days he 
preached, ls. 4d. Item, for a stranger who 
| preached, a dozen of ale, 3s. Item, for ale and 

brandye ye daye ye Deane of Durham preached 
here, 9s. 6d.”’ 


Although there is no | 


Spain, they hope in some way to bring the fas- | 
cinating Frenchman to punishment for his vil- | 


““My daughter 


gar if has been shrewdly remarked that | 


A Man BE Ho Own Granprature /— | 


husband. They had ason, to whom she was | 


This was actually the case with | 


= 
10, 1858. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 

Tne editor of the Michigan Farmer writes to 
the Detroit Advertiser, at considerable length, 
to prove that the wool-clip this year, in the 
North-West, and particularly in Ohio, will not 
be as large as usual, though the cont has 

, been frequently asserted. The number of sheep, 
he says, has greatly diminished. According to 
the same authority the number of sheep in the 
State of New York is probably smaller than it 
was in the year 1855, when it was 3,217,024. 

Pact Morpny mw Evrorr.—The British Chess 
Association was to have met at Birmingham on 
Tuesday last. This association is composed of 
the best players of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, its meetings are occasions of great 
interest to lovers of that game. Paul Morphy 
has gone to Europe to participate in this meet- 
ing, and it is understood that if successful in 
the Congress he will not return to the United 
States till he shail have tried the strength of all 
the most distinguished players in Europe. The 
gallant youth is striking for the championship 
of the world. if he win it, he will no doubt 
weep that Philidor is not alive to dispute the 
palm with him. 

A Rigutrocs Vexnut.—At a recent term of 
the Federal Court of the United States, Ponto- 
toe, Mississippi, the father of Nancy Wilson, of 
Virginia, a young lady about sixteen years old, 
obtained a judgment of #40,000 damages against 
Robert Wilson, of Mississippi, who was and is 
a married man, for decoying his daughter away 
from home and seducing her. It is said that 
the defendant has transferred his property, so 
that nothing can be made out of him, although 
at the time he committed the deed he was a 
wealthy man.—Memphis Bulletin. 

Tut Free Love institution at Berlin Heights, 
Vhio, appears to he in an exceedingly prosper- 
ous cendition. The Cleveland Herald says that 
there are from thirty to fifty of the sect in the 
township of Berlin: they are constantly erect- 
in¢ buildings—five or six having been put up 
within a few weeks—and the occupants are be- 
coming more and more bold. 

Tue Roman Cathol'c Bishop of Waterford has 
refused the rite of confirmation to the Roman 
Catholic children attending the Clonme! Na- 
tional School.—lAWin Ereming Packet. 

Tuk papers of San Salvador take ground 
against the Cass-Yrissari treaty. They say it 
is an entering wedge to the absorption by the 
United States of all Central America. } 

A *Swerer’’ Prosrrotr.—Below Point Coupee, 
La., is one broad field of sugar cane covering 
thirty thousand acres! There are rows four 
miles in length, and as straight as an arrow. 
At one peint the traveller can count fifteen 
brick sugar houses at one glance. 

INTBENATIONAL CovrTESteEs.—A delegation of 
the Canadian Parliament, numbering sixty 
members, visited Detroit, Michigan, last Satur- 
| das, and was hospitably entertained by the city 

government. 

Pavine By Stram.—A steam paving machine 
is in Operation in New York, which, armed 
with a row of fifty rammers, pounds down the 
| cobble stones as fast as could be done by fifty 
men. 

Great AccumeLation or Caprrat.—The great 
accumulation of capital in the name of one per- 
son, on deposit in several banks of the city, 
now amounts to upwards of two million dollars. 
This is the man who refused to give five dol- 
lars for a charitable purpose, declaring he was 
not able, because so much of his money was 
lying idle in the banks.—Loston Ledger. 

Seven Yrar Fioops.—The Western waters 
were very high in °36 and ‘37. Seven years 
after in ‘44; and in 7 years again in '51; and 
then again in ’58, we have a great flood. The 
superstitions can now exercise their talents 
upon the magical number 7. The Indians of 
| the West, it is said, held such a tradition, also, 
of seven year floods. 

Whey Corn Grows.—Dr. R. R. Harrison, of 
| Prince George county, Va., has taken pains to 

make some careful examinations to ascertain 
| whether corn grows, as is generally supposed, 
| More at night than by day. August 1, corn 
| grew in twenty-four hours, five inches ; at night 
| one and a-half inches. 
|and seven-eighth inches; at night one and 
| seven-eighths, and in the day three inches. 


Passvorts For France.—Mr. Sartiges, the 
French Minister, writes to Secretary Cass that 


fiction: “A few da 
fact that a girl fourteen 
take her own life by s 
danum, and—this not ha 
—attempted to drown herself at 
Dock. She made another attempt 
life last Sunday. This precocious 
of fourteen summers, on 
married by the Rev. Mr. 
forty-two years of age. The 
in on and buried his first 
weeks He visited 

with him an infant, and his 
take care of it on the trip, 
her back to her parents by the 

Cove px Soran.—The Cincinnati 
28th records fourteen cases of sun-stroke in 
that city in two days, four of which were fatal. 
A number of ladies, out shopping, were struck 
—_ —_ the heat. 

RATHER OF JexE.—The mean tempera- 
ture of June, as asce the thermome- 
ter at the Philadelphia 
grees, which is nearly four 
average for the last thirty-three 
the warmest June since 183]. The hi 
the thermometer was 94, the lowest 54 
Un ten days the thermometer reached 90 de- 
grees. The amount of rain was four and a half 
inehes, all of which, ex one-tenth of an 
inch, fell in twenty-four hours, from 6, P. ML, 
of the 1th to 6, P. M., of the 12th. 

Ay Iscipert or tux Fioop.—The family of a 
Congregational minister was living peacefully 
in a. two-story brick house, in Mitnots, and a 
sm mill-stream ran quietly in the creek 
below. It rained in the afternoon, they had 
prayers, and the children retired, the babe 
playing with a brother's watch. About mid- 
night, the swollen torrent had undermined the 
dwelling, and a wife, and family of eight chil- 
dren, were owept away from beneath a fallen 
home, or buried in its ruins. The minister, 
himselt a cripple from infancy, alone eurvi 
(caught in a tree) to tell the sad tale. A 
the watch was found, stil! going, in the dead in- 
fant’s grasp. This is bat a single case. 

A Heuase Driver.—The New Orleans (La.) 
Picayune recently saw a negro cartman procure 
an old hat, which he filled with raw cotton 
saturated with water, and tied firmly over his 
mules’ head and ears, taking care to keep the 
cotton constantly wetted. A contrivance of 
this kind, with a yard of common mualin 
spread on a couple of hoops te cover the back 
and ‘eins, would give comfort and protection 
to many a poor toiling animal during this 
sultry weather, at a trifling expense. 

A pcan took place recently, in New O 
between Mr. Ganlon, of the Trae Delta, 

Mr. Gibson, of the Crescent, in which the lat- 
ter was severely wounded. 

Heyay Brooks, the first officer of the Kane 
expedition to the Arctic regions, died of sun- 
stroke at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, on Tues- 
day week. The only officer of the expedition 
now surviving is Dr. Hays, the surgeon. 

Ix Cincinnati, recently, a wager was made 
by a Scotchman that he could kill twelve rata, 
im regular dog fashion, in leas time than a 
Scotch terrier, famous for the destruction of the 
noxious vermin. The man and the dog were 
placed in the ring, and both went to work 
energetically and bravely. The human cree- 
ture would snatch up the rats in his hands, 
and biting them across the neck and spine, 
yrecisely as the terrier, kill them at once. 

th did well, but the man killed his twelfth 
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| rat just as the dog had finished his tenth. 
, When the Scotchman came out of the ring he 


August 2, it grew four | 


was covered’ with blood, and his hands were 
bitten in various places, but he seemed to care 
nothing for his wounds, after obtaining a 
triumph over a dog. 

Post Orrick CARELES&NESS.—-A boy, wor 
in a shoe-shop at Milford, Mass., recently fo 
in an old mail bag, which had been purchased 
to be wrought into shoes, a letter, mailed in an 
office in Tennessee, and addressed to another 
office in the same State, which contained $238 
in bank notes. Several thousands of these 
worn out mai! bags have been purchased at dif- 


, ferent times by the same firm, and several other 


| the regulations in regard to passports to France | 


have not been changed. The risa of a French 


| agent ahead is obligatory on every person who | P 
e a yy , that he was not ‘“‘acitizen of the United States,"’ 


wishes to proceed to France. The Consul-Ge- 
| neral, Consuls, and by exception, the French 


Vice Consul, at Baltimore, as well as the Lega- | 


| tion of the Emperor at Washington, have the 
power to grant these risas. Carriers bearing 
official despatches of a foreign Government are 
exempted from the general rule in regard tothe 
risa, on condition that they are provided with 
a passport issved on the sanpenslh 
Government, and mentioning their character. 
A Scuoor-Tracner Kittep.—A school-teacher, 
named Gogerty, was killed in Middlesex county, 


aged 18 years. It appears that Gogerty chas- 
tised a pupil, who was a brother of Bristow, 
and that the father of the boy and Gogerty had 
an altercation in consequence, when the eldest 
| son interfered, and, it is alleged, inflicted the 
mortal wound with a knife. He then made his 
escape. These facts are given in a letter to the 
| Richmond Dispatch. 

Errects or THE FLoops on THE Crors.—The St. 
| Louis Temocrat thinks that the danger of a 





_ damages, and a few days ago the judges 


letters have been found in them. 

Damaces ALtowrep A Cotoxep Vorer.—At the 
election in Warren county, Ohio, in 1858, Jease 
Beckley, a colored man, offered his vote, but 
the judges refused to receive it, upon the ground 


| according to the meaning of the act of Congress. 


Subsequently he sued’ the judges for $1,000 


Geen 
him $500. A new trial, however, has 
granted. Colored men owning a certain amount 


_ of property are allowed to vote in Ohio. 


vility of such | 


Va., on the 17th ult., by a boy named Bristow, | 


‘* Brrron-HoLes ox Born Sipes.’’—A gentle- 
man of Charleston, who entertained a good deal 
of company at dinner, had a black as an at- 
tendant, who was a native of Africa, and never 
could be taught to hand things invariably te 
the left hand of the guests at table. At length 


| his master thought of an infallible expedient 


| Was among the guests at dinner a forei 


to direct him, and as the coats were then worn 
in Charleston single-breasted, in the present 
Quaker fashion, he told him always to hand 
the plate to the button-hole side, Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the poor fellow on the day 
after he had received his ingenious lesson, there 


gen- 


tleman with a double-breasted coat, he was 


| material diminution of the grain crop of the ! for a while completely at a stand. He looked 
West in consequence of the recent freshets and | first at one side of the gentleman’s coat, then at 


overflows is being much overrated. It says— 
_In 1851 there was precisely such a flood as now 
prevails—not subduing till the first of July— 


and yet the receipts of corn and wheat at St. | 


Louis in that year were fully up to the average 
during the five years from 1849 to 1853. 


Mvrper or a Boy sy Baxprrs.—The Novedades 
_ of Madrid (Spain) mentions a horrible crime. 
| A little boy, aged nine, son of a gentleman 
| named Portero, of Ciudad Real, was lately car- 
ried off by a gang of bandits, and a ransom of 
200,000 reals was demanded from his parents, 
to be paid by a given day. 
having been sent, the boy was barbarously 
murdered, and his dead body was thrown into 
| a well a hundred yards from the walls of the 
town. 

J. Srewer, of Harrisburg, Pa., proposes to 
cross the Atlantic in a balloon, 100 feet in 
diameter. 
| era h :—‘*I am satisfied in my own mind that, 

with such an apparatus, I could cross the At- 
lantic in 75 hours, and the whole cost would 
| not be more than $20,000.” 
_ Peacnes axnp Aprizs.—The Delaware (iazette 
says :—‘‘ We regret to learn that both the apple 
and peach crop is likely to be very short in this 
State. There is scarcely a hope of a fourth of 
a crop of the former, and a third of the latter. 
In Brandywine Hundred it is thought there 


the other, and finally, quite confounded at the 
outlandish make of the stranger’s garments, 
he cast a despairing look at his master, and ex- 
claiming, in a loud voice, “ button-holes on 


| both sides, massa!’’ handed the plate right 
| over the gentleman's hemd. 


The ransom not | 


He says, in a letter to the Tele- | 


Neo.wexcek or THE Enoivgern THE Caves oF 
THE AwruL. TRAGapy on THE PeNxsyLvania.—J. 
H. Campbell, of New Orleans, one of the vie- 
tims of the Pennsylvania, before he died, made 
a statement of the following facts: On the 
morning of the explosion, Mr. Campbell was up 
early, and having an acquaintance among the 
deck passengers who was sick, he descended to 
the main deck to pay him a visit. On reaching 
the engine room, he found that the engineer 
was not at his post. Se struck was he at this 
instance of negligence and its possible conse- 

uence, that he was about to try the water, but 
esisted, knowing the engineer would look 
upon such an act as disrespectful. He them 


| discovered that the engineer was aft, where he 
‘had been in company with some woman. As 


will be no apples at all to speak of, while there | 


_will be very few peaches. 
and Red Lion Hundreds, where there is usual- 
ly a good crop, the prospect is not much 
| better.”’ 

Tax amount of rain that has fallen over a 
| large portion of the United States in six weeks, 
running from the Ist of May to the 12th of 
June, has scarcely a parallel. 
Journal says the average of observations will 


, -¢ 
And in St. George | weeks ago, while cutting his corns with a blunt 


, incision. 


| healed, and nothin 
‘ matter until Satu 


The Pittsburg | 


| give about 10 inches in May, and 5 inches to , 


the 12th of June, or 15 inches in 43 days. 
These rains do not appear to have been local, 


but extend east and west at least 1,000 miles, 


north and south half that distance. 


Sorcauw Cwwra.—The Nashville (Tenn.) 
Homestead says that besides the excellent 
syrup and sugar made from the Chinese sugar- 
cane, there is yet another article obtained from 
it which is of pleasant taste, and doubtless 
healthy in its consequences. It is obtained by 
putting the expreased juice of the cane into 
any clean wood or glass vessel, allowing it to 
stand ten or twelve days, when it assumes the 
appearance of limpid water, and is fit for use. 


e flavor is similar to our best cider, and we shall commence 


suppose might be properly called cane-cider. 


| 
j 


| 


he advanced, the e er approached, as if te 
try the water. Atthat moment the catastro- 
phe occurred. 


Curniove—Mr. E. T. Mott, a member of the 
Select Council, of this city, died recently from 
the following very singular cause. Some two 


instrument, the implement made a rather deep 
The wound, however, was almost 
more was thought of the 
y last, when mortification 
rapidly set in. It gradually extended, as is 
supposed, to the vitals, ee in death 
at the hour already named. On Sunday the 
family sent for Professor Pancoast, in order 
that he might amputate. The surgeon’s prac- 
ticed eye discerned at once that the operation 
could be of no avail. 


Gotp wy On1o.—Messrs. 8. M. Price & Co., of 
South Salem, Ross county, Ohio, sent us a sam- 
ple of gold, a few days since, found in that 
vicinity, requesting us to have it tested by com- 

mt persons here. We have done so, and 
nd it gold, twenty-two carats fine. 
Messrs. Price & Co. write:—‘‘ We have dis- 
covered one mine five miles south of this 
which, according to present prospecting, 
pay four dollars per day to each hand. We 
next week in regu- 
lar California style.—Cin. Gaz. 
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[Copied front the private papers of Chas. Catheart, Beq.| 


BY MARGUERITE BLOUNT. 


A tall, slender figure, with brown hair falling 
ower the shoulders, and a pale, resolute face, 
clad in « long flowing dressing-gown, and hold- 

a high above its head, and looking 
ns thal tiene Spolborraa 
this was what I saw as | went upto my room 
im the Spread Eagle Inn, Gracechurch street, 


Lomion, on the night of the 18th of September, | 


1848, as I am a Christian! 

I stopped short and looked at the figure, as 
it was looking at me, | had not been drinking, 
I was not walking in my sleep, and, more than 


all, I knew the face and form—but what, in the | 
name of commen sense, was a young lady doing | 


im the passage of an old inn at that hour alone, 
and in such a dress’ She blushed scarlet as I 
drew near, and wrapped her dressing-gown more 
clesely around her ; but the next moment she 
was &s pale as before, and spoke to me eagerly 
and hurriedly, but in a very low voice. 

“Sir, are you the landlord of this inu !”’ 

“Tem not, madam.”’ 

“Do you know where he is '"’ 

“Down stairs in the coffee-room, I think. 
But what is the matter’ Are you ill’ Has 
anything gone wrong!’ 

She stamped her foot slightly with impa- 
tience, and looked me fuil in the face. Fine 


eyes she had—blue and soft, in general—but | 


now they were blazing. 
“Don't stop to ask questions, sir! Bring 
him here at once; and come back with him 


yourself. Bring pistols, if you have them; do | 
you bear? And run for your life—for your | 


life!’’ she added, leaning over the bannisters, 
and speaking in the same low, hurried tone. 
I was away in an instant, though I knew no 


more of my errand than the man in the moon. 


But I should like to see the man who would 
not have dove the same. Apart from the fact 
that she was claiming my aid and protection, 


there was something in the ring of the voice, | 
low as it was, and the fash of the eye, that | 


warned me that she was not to be trifled with. 
Bhe would have made a good general, had she 
been a man ; and, I wager my head, not a sol- 
dier would have dared to retreat, had she spo- 
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scious of her 
While I sat thinking thas of Mr. Arnold, Mra. 
, Arnold, in the next room, began to sing. There 
| was a good piano in No. 42, and I had offen 
| heard her playing before. But this evening she 
‘only seemed recalling snatches of sweet, sad 
songs, and I felt sure she was alone. 
| upon the keys was soft and dreamy ; sometimes 
' she was playing ouly with one hand, and then 
' would come a lonz pause, though I had not 
heard her leave her seat. I would have given 
| worlds to have been beside her, in that hour of 
twilight. But it faded; and the cold wall of 
| my room was still between us. I heard her 
‘singing “Then you'll remember me,” very 
softly, and then the music ceased. If I had sat 
by myself any more [am sure I should have 
been mad enough te co into the next room ; so, 
taking up my hat and gloves, 1 went out for a 
walk. The door of No. 42 stood half-way open, 
-and from my end of the passage I could see 
' into the room plainly, for the boy had just lit 
the gas, and drawn the curtains. She was 
standing over the piano, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, though a wedding-ring ani its heavy guard 
shone on her left hand. ‘“‘ Thank heaven ! the 
fellow is dead '’’ I thought; and then the next 
moment I laughed at my absurdity. She had 
the evening paper in her hand, yet thouch her 
head was bent, I could see her face quite well. 
in only one thing was she different from her 
counterpart in my brain—she was not beauti- 
ful, as I had fancied she must be. She was 
tall, and straight, and elegant in form ; and her 
face was one of those which change and vary 
| with every shade of feeling ; but only redeemed 
from plainness by a pair of deep-set and beau- 
tifully shaned eyes, whose color, I found, when 
, she threw the paper aside, was that dark, love- 


| bee ones dry newspaper, quite uncon- 
presenoe. 


ly blue, one scarcely ever sees, except in the | 


sky of asummer nicht. Just the eyes I had 
_ dreamed of all my life—and yet there was not 
| the slightest chance that they would ever look 

at me, as they had doubtless looked at Mr. Ar- 

nold, deceased, a thousand times. She was a 
| girlish widow—yet there was something in her 
manner which betrayed the married woman— 
an ease and aplomb, which rarely or never shows 
| itself in a young girl, expecially if she has been 
| reared carefully by a mother’s hand. 
| Imight have stood in the passage all night, 
| criticising her, had she not entered it herself 


Her touch | 
_ there that evening, for the key was in the lock, 





color which needs much light to set it off to 


advantage: it looked dismal enough to her just | 


then. At one end of the room a door led into 
a kind of large closet, which was unfurnished, 
and looked out into the court-yard; but this 
door opened out into Mrs. Arnold's room, and 
locked on that side. Sometimes linen was kept | 
there; and the housekeeper had evidently been | 


and the door a little ajar. Mrs. Arnold would | 
have preferred it shut, but she was too timid | 
to cross the room just then. 

She undressed slowly, singing, in a low voice, | 
the song I had heard her sing that evening. As 
she bent down to unlace her boot, she happen- 
ed to cast her eyes towards the closet (she had | 
a vision like an eagle), and, to her surprise 
and terror, she saw it move distinctly—only 
the lower part of the door, for she had presence 
of mind enough not to start, and the bed con- 
cealed the upper part, as she was stooping. 
The legend of that woman who saw the great 
boot of aman under her bed, yet had the | 
courage to stay in the room all the evening, 
going on with her ordinary household duties | 
within reach of the assassin’s knife, till her 
husband came, and she was safe, flashed across | 
her mind, and taught her how §§ act. She | 
yawned luxuriously, interrupted her singing 
one moment, and then went on with a steady 
voice. After she had prepared for bed, she 
folded her dressing-gown around her, and | 
brushed her hair before the glass. In that mir- 
ror she could see the door move now and then, | 
as if her visitor was getting impatient ; and once | 
it creaked. She started, naturally, and threw | 
her slipper against the wall, as if to frighten 
away the mice, and resumed her occupation. 
When that was over, she went to her jewel- | 
ease, which stood upon the toilet-table, and’ | 
turned its bright contents out ina heap before 
her. She held a spray of diamonds against her | 
hair, as if to try its effect; she clasped and un- | 
clasped her bracelets, and toyed with her rings. | 
Meanwhile, the door creaked again, and letting | 
an unset diamond fall to the ground, and stoop- | 
ing to pick it up, she saw, with a rapid glance, 
that a burly, ill-looking man was peering at her 
from behind the curtains of the bed. He started | 
back, thinking himself discovered ; and in that | 
moment of horrible anxiety—that moment | 


_ which, for aught she knew, might be her last— | 


what did she do? She could hear his breath- | 


pom » 
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over het husband's shoulder (stupid man!) as | and the covers of the tables red also. It is a caught him; and the hostlerenatehed a leather | 


strap from Mrs. Arnold's trank, and we had 


him bound in a moment. She sat in her easy-— 
chair, looking on quietly, as if she had been at | 


a play, and when his eyes met hers, she smiled. 

** You see I was too much for you,’’ she said 
quietly. 

He growled out, 

“Yeu are a clever woman, by jingo! | 
didn’t think there was a woman as could bring 
Bill Nevins to this.”’ 

“Thank you, my friend; I never had a 
greater compliment paid me.”’ 

We led him from the room, and the landlord 
turned to her. 


“Of course you will wish to go to Mrs. Wil- 


liams"8 room,”’ said he; ‘‘orl can give you 
one near the housekeeper’s '"’ 

“No; I think I'll stay here,”’ she said, in her 
short, quiet, decided way. ‘‘I suppose you 
have not left any cf your friends behind you, 
my man ’"’ she added, turning to the prisoner. 

The fellow grinned and pulled at his fore- 
lock, saying, 

‘“*No, my lady; I was all alone.”’ 

“That will do, then. Good-night, gentle , 
men! Accept my thanks now, and I will offer 
them more suitably when I am not quite so 
sleepy.”’ 

She bowed us out of the room, and locked 
the door behind us. Every one was loud in | 
her praise but me ; and as for the prisoner, he 
swore with a more emphatic oath than I should 
like to record, that six months or a year was 
nothing after that; and that if he thought all | 
American women were like her, he would cross | 
the ocean to find one in his own station, the | 
moment he was set free. But I was silent. | 
And when the housebreaker had been con- 
signed to the tender mercies of the police, and 
the hotel was silent, and I alone in my room, 
I scarcely knew what to think. Such courage 
almost frightened me; and yet I remembered 
how pale she looked, and that she leaned | 
against the mantelpiece at first, as if to support 
herself; so I forgave her bravery, and thought 
only of the beauty of her eyes and the sweet- 
ness of her voice, and sank away to sleep at last, | 
with the firm resolution that another day | 
should not pass over my head before I had told | 
her how I had learned to love her. 

But the next day brought its own events, 
and what was worse its own personages, with 
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BONNETS. 
eS (said, ‘‘this animal having been previously 
| operated on and tamed, I can cast hit directly; 
but I will show you how to operate on one as 
| yet untamed’’—and then he attached a common 
halter to the off fore leg in the same place by 
}an ordinary slip-knot, and brought it up over 
| his withers, holding it in his left hand, together 
with the bridle-rein. Then commenced the 
| peculiarity of the process, and it is in thix, we 
believe, that the whole secret lies. He says 
‘that if the animal is forced to Me down he is 
not subdued, but tights as badly as ever, and 
has a feeling of revenge developed which 
makes him worse; but, on the contrary, 
if he is placed in the above painful posi- 
tion, and tired down by gently moving him 
backwards on three legs, he will, in course 
of time, desire to lie down, and, if 
fied in that wish, and if then his leg is 
| released, instead of feeling inclined to fight 
| he becomes tranquillised, and ut the same time 
|admits the superior power of his master. Mr. 
| Darby maintains that there are several essen- 
tials to the success of the operation and several 
dangers to be avoided—Ilst. Tho horse must 
not be forced down by violence, but must be 
' tired out till he has a strong desire to lie down. 
2ndly. He must be kept quiet on the ground 
| until the expression of the eye shows that he 
is tranquillised, which invariably takes place 
by patiently waiting and gently patting the 
horse. 3rdly. Care must be taken not to throw 
the horse upon his neck when bent, as it may 
/ easily be broken. 4thly. In backing him no 
| Violence must be used, or he may be forced on 
his haunches and his back broken. Sthly. 
|The halter and off rein are held in the left 
hand, so as to keep the head away from the 
operator by the latter; while if the horse at- 
| tempts to plunge the halter is drawn tight, 
when the off leg being raised, the animal is 
brought on his knees and rendered powerless 
_ for offensive purposes. : 

Such is Mr. Darby's system, which we after- 
wanis saw carried out upon a vicious pony sent 
from Rugby as perfectly unmanageable, and 
which gave some trouble, but was soon over- 

;come. A vicious ram was likewise subjected 
to the process, and after asevere struggle suc- 
cumbed; indeed, we are told that all our do- 
mestic quadrupeds are capable of being thus 
| subdued. We are certainly inclined to believe 


Of all the charms dear woman wears, 
Of ail her many traps and snares, 
For real effect there's naught compares 
With a truly pretty bonnet; 
For when or wherever you chance to meet 
One that is perfectly modest and neat, 
You may depend ‘tis proof complete 
That the head has more in than on it. 


No matter whether she’s pretty or not, 
How much or how little money she’s got, 
W hether she live in a mansion or cot, 

’Tis a fact, depend upon it; 
The woman to make a man happy thro’ life, 
To make a mode! mother and wife, 

Is one who, seorning the milliner’s strife, 
Wears a plain and tasteful bonnet. 
Now a bunnet of genuine beauty and grace, wag 

Worn on the bead in ite proper place, 
Shadowing faintly the wearer's face, 
Is a thing for a song or a sonnet ; 
But one of those gay and gaudy things, 
Made up of rainbows and butterfly wings. 
A mixture of flowers, ribbons, and strings, 
Is dreadfa', depend upon it 


A vulgar mass of ‘‘ fuss and feather.’’ 

A litt e of everything thrown together, 

As if by a touch of windy weather, 
A wretched cong omeration— 

A sort of cup to catch the hair, 

Leaving the head to *‘ go it bare,’ 

A striking example of ‘‘ Nothing to Wear,”’ 
Ie this bonnet abomination. 


It makes a woman leok brazen and bold, 
Assists her in catching nothing but cold, 
Is bad on the young, absurd on the old, 
And deforms what it ought to deck ; 
For look at her face, no bonnet is there, 
See at the side it hangs by a hair; 
View it behind, and you will declare 
That the creature has broken her neck. 


No matter where you mey chance to be, 
No matter how many women you see, 
A promiscuous crowd or a certain she, 
You may fully depend upon it 
That a gem of the very rarest kind, 
A thing most difficult to find, 
A pet for waich we long have pined, 
Is a perfect ‘love of a bonnet ”’ 


HORSE TAMING, 


| so as to raise the fore leg. ‘Now, sir,’ he 


ken as she did to me that night. But before I suddenly, (for her movements were all quick 
finish my story, I must begin it. Iam but a as flashes of !ight,) and taken me so by sur- 
bluadering fellow. My wife always says, if a | prise, that Iam sure she would have seen me 
mistake can be made, I am sure to make it; | staring in at her, had she not, luckily for me, 
and I believe | was going to tell you about the | caught her foot in the mat as she crossed the 
landlord’s coming, before I said what he had threshold. She stumbled, and would have 
come for. Now, then, I will commence the fallen, but I sprang to her assistance and caught 


thing rightly. her, and felt her heart beating quickly against 
The Spread Kagle Inn, which is still stand- | my arm. She panted with the sudden start it 


, glass, and held the diamond spray above her | 


it. A carriage st before the d I en- 
ing distinctly, sharpened as all her senses were, carriage stopped before the door as I en 


and almost felt the cold steel in her heart; and 


oo eho mate heveell a meting eivtecy in the | into the house, and up the stairs, three at a 


| time. There was acry of surprise on the se- 
mane. - ‘ | cond landing—a murmur, and a sudden ming- 
} Duchess of Nemours!” che said, wettly. | ling of voices, that roused my curiosity to the 
‘And why not? I should look well with a highest pitch. I ran up to my own ieee oul 
coronet. I wish my husband was dead !”’ , , , 


| tered from my morning walk; a tall, bearded | 
| man, with an honest, handsome face, darted | 


| that there is a great probability that this plan 
| is possessed of creat merit, and that Mr. Darby 


y | is really capable of doing all which Mr. Rarey 
We last week inserted a letter on the subject | seems to oo done. = ; 


of horse taming, to which we added some re- | 
marks of our own, based upon a long prac- 
| tical acquaintance with the habits of the ani- 
}mal, and more especially with the vicious 
, horse. These observations were also, to some 


FROM “‘THE LONDON FIELD.” 


This, however, is easily 
settled by experiment; and if the two systems 
are different it is only necessary to decide which 
| is the more meritorious, while if they are iden- 

tical, the proof of a prior performance on his 
That the method or 


' f No. 42 : ~~ | part reats with Mr. Darby. 
: Sho leaned: bev head wpen her hend, and} passing the hal -open door of No, 42, there | extent, founded upon the assertions publicly | methods are more curious than generally useful, we 
ing, and may be seen any day, by the curious | had given her, but stood up in a second, and _seemed to think. A subdued rustling told her |“ ™ divinity in the anus of the stranger | as well as privately made, that Mr. Rarey had | » intained last week, anf new bdiene mare fully 
traveller, is a clumsy ill-lizhted house, situated _ just glancing at me as I stood beside her in the | that the robber was retreating. The door one | (confound him!) calling him ‘‘George,’’ and subdued Cruiser, Stafford, and other horses | : 
in the heart of the city, yet keeping all its oddi- | dark passage, said quietly, ‘Thank you, 


inion being formed partl the assertions 
ma, kissing him in away that made me long to well known to be savage, by some means which ah vereete pe. kore of phe 
’ ; softly together—she saw it in the glass—and , 
ties, which were just in the fashion some two | Charles. I might have hurt myself very much, 


or three hundred years ago. It is built around | i¢ you had not saved me. And, by the way, 1 
# court-yard, shat in by gates, across which | wish you would have that stupid thing taken 
galleries are thrown, from one doorto the other, | sway. My uncle fell over it last night, and I 
with the paved yard below. [t has balustrades | .uynose it will be my aunt’s turn next.” 

and staircases containing suficient oak to build | ghe ran lightly up the stairs to her sleeping- | 
half a modern house with ; and deep window | room, laughing to herself as she went. She had | 
seats, and queer-shaped, gloomy rooms, and | mistaken me for the waiter! But 1 did not 
odd little closets, and landing-places, and pas-| care, (though I fancied there was some differ- | 
sages, carpets, chairs and pictures that Mrs. | ence in our height and air,) since it had given 
Noah might have kept house with, in the ark; | me the pleasure of hearing my own name, and 
te say nothing of the curious old china on the | spoken by her lips. I declare solemnly to this 
sideboards, and the wine-glasses and decanters | day, that when Mrs. Cathcart (my wife) calls 
to match. To an Englishman, it offers the | me Charles, an odd feeling comes over me, and 
suuggest of home’, and the roast beef and mut- | | see the hall of the Spread Eagle, and Mrs. 
ton there are unexceptionable ; while the waiter | Arnold running up the stairs, while I stand in 
is as civil and as steady as if he had been breath- | a state of maudlin admiration below. So much 
ing the atmosphere of the old place for years. | for the power of association. 

it makes one feel “‘ respectable,” merely to live | I went to the Opera that evening. I usually 
there for a time; and I, who had been a wild | spent my evenings there, or at the theatre, be- 
enough college lad, found myself sobering down | cause I had no acquaintances in London, and it 
day by day, as I pored over my manuscripts, or | was dull, sitting in my room alone. They play- 
dined enh papa ep = eye . ed the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,’’ I remember, and the | 
Charles, r, off my slice of mutton an 
baked potatoes, my pint of porter, my apple 
ordamson tart. Quite like a family man I 
felt, at times—though my wife and children 
were with my ship, that was to come home 


tenor sang Mrs. Armold’s song, ‘‘Then you'll 
remember me.’’ And the lights, and the mu- 
| sic, and the crowd seemed to pass away, and 
leave me listening to her again, touching the 
piano softly, and half, singing, half humming 


‘band’s gift, too! 


| closet. She went and unlocked it, and tumbled 


_and placed the candle on the lid. Then she 


some day, and bring me an immense fortune. 
I did not know how long the voyage might 
take, not knowing even from what port the 
vessel was to start; and so I lived under the 
wings of the Spread Kagle, and worked at my 
manuscript, and waited. 

One day, the sittinc-room next wine was 
taken, after it had been standing empty for a 
week, and | heard the voices of an old man, his 
wife, and the fresh, clear tones of a young girl. 
I often judge people by their voices before I see 
them, and I pictured the lady to myself, quite 


the words, as if, if she trusted herself to utter 
thei aloud, they would surely bring tears with 
them. I thought of her constantly till the opera 
was over; and, the house empty, | thought of 
her over my hot supper at Very’s; and I thought 
of her as I went home along the deserted streets. 
I looked up at her window to see the light 
there, as 1 entered the court-yard. It was 
tarning brightly enough, and I entered the 
house, and sat down in the coffee room a few 





moments with the landlord, who was a friend , 


of mine, in his way. I did not talk to him, nor 


her resolution was taken. 

‘**Two diamond rings and a diamond spray,”’ | 
she said, counting the gems aloud, as she put 
them back in their case. ‘‘A ruby and an 
amethyst bracelet, a ruby ring, and a garnet— 
But where is the garnet necklace, by the way?! 
How stupid of me to mislay it! And my hus- 
I wonder if I have put it in 





my trunk.”’ 
The trunk stood very near the door of the 


its contents out upon the floor, bending over it 
with her light, while that man was within two 
feet of her! I wonder how she had the nerve 
to do it. Indeed, she said afterwards that she | 
knew that he was bending down, too, and look- 
ing over her shoulder at the trinkets as she 
turned them over with a steady hand; and 
that her greatest difficulty was to keep from 


breaking out into hysterical laughter, and so 


betraying that she knew of his presence. 
The bracelet was not there. She pushed the 
things aside impatiently, shut down the trunk, 


stood up, with her finger on her lip, and her 
head bent down. 

‘* Where can the necklace be ?”’ 

She turned, as if to go by the closet, towards 


poison him. 
time, and collared the landlord in the hall. 
‘* Who is that man?’’ 


‘Just come? In 42?" he gasped, half 
choked, and qnite surprised. 

‘“*'Yes !” 

**Captain Arnold—Mrs. Arnold’s husband. 
Just come from a voyage to India. I say, sir, 
no more midnight adventures now, I suppose ? 
You never will have a chance to play the part 
of a guardian angel again—eh, sir?’—think 
80, sir?’’ 

My hand dropped from his collar, and con- 


signing him and Captain Arnold to perdition, | 


I walked away. A week of heart-sickness fol- 
lowed, and, at the end of that time, Mrs. Ar- 
nold and her party had gone. I hear she is in 
America now, in New York. And I have no 
doubt she will read this story, and laugh till 


her lovely blue eyes fill with tears, over my | 


folly. She will show it to her husband, too, 
and he will laugh. Never mind! I must take 
care that Mrs. Cathcart shall never see it; she 
at least must never know what a tremendous 
falsehood I told when I swore on my bended 
knees, that I had never loved any woman be- 


fore (she wouldn’t marry me on any other con- | 


| bor, and with the horse perfectly free. This feat, 
_if performed, we have more than once main- 
tained was conclusive of the possession by Mr. 
| Rarey of a power over the horse far superior 
to that previously possessed by our English 
breakers, and we unhesitatingly admitted 
| 
| Cruiser, that he was deserving of full praise. 
| But since our last impression was published, 
our attention has been drawn to the perform- 
ances of another person, and having, on his 
assertion to the contrary, investigated the fact, 
we find that he is right in his statement, that 
Mr. Rarey first operated upon Cruiser with a 


door to it. This robs the feat of nine-tenths of its 
originality and difficulty, and makes us doubt 
whether the enormous sums paid to the Ame- 
rican have been fairly earned. At all events, 
it induced us to attach some credence to our 
informant (Mr. Darby, of Acton, near Lon- 
don,) who asserts that he has long practised 
the same method as that now taught at the 
price of ten guineas, but that he has never 
thought of making it public, since it was one 
of the means by which he has long gained his 





strong muzzle on him and ina loose box with a half 








a chest of drawers, that stood in the corner of 


the room ; made one step past it; whirled sud- | My First Love.—Reynold’s Miscellany. 


denly ; and, pushing both hands upon ‘the door 


| with all her might, locked and double-locked it | 


in asecond. She heard a terrific oath inside as 
the robber threw himself against it, too late; 


-and, snatching up her candle, sped out for | 


help. She found me as I have described, while | 
I was coming up the staircase, and she stood at 
the head of it. | 
In three moments after she had spoken to 
me, I came back with the landlord, the waiter, | 


ditions)—and thereby alone can my peace of livelihood. Now, we do not of course indorse 
mind be ensured. And thus ends the story of this statement, but leave it to be proved or dis- 
| proved by evidence, which he says he is ready 
to bring forward; but we have addressed our- 
| selves to the points of equality in power over 
the horse evinced by Mr. Darby as contrasted 
with Mr. Rarey, and the identity of the two | 
I systems. 
Betwixt your home and mine, 
Oh, love, there is a graveyard lying ; 
And every time you came, 
Your steps were o’er the dead, and from the dying! 


DUST AND ASHES, 


Mr. Darby’s statement is to the following 
effect—but we may premise that we have long 

| known him by repute as possessing great 
| power over the horse, and especially in making 





Your face was dark and sad,— 


to that effect of many of those who h Y ] 
Down stairs 7 went, three at a | he used on being admitted to them ina loose | * ew, of ae Ser oe ee 


ten guineas, and partly from the fact that horses 


| which have been tamed completely for a time by the 
| American plan as well as by that of Mr. Darby, be- 
| come cs savage as ever if subjected to ordinary treat- 
| ment. Mr. Darby holds that it is of some use 
| in breaking colts, because it dispenses with the 
when we were informed of his success upon Prague dren. cy mesceceee eng e deoarre 


is required by any other method, and by which 


| they are wasted and injured both in constitu- 
| tion and legs; but for vicious horses the effect 
| oniy continues so long as the animal is under 


the control of the operator himself, and is there- 
fore of little value to most people. 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


The ‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
(Dr. Holmes), in the Atlantic Monthly, records 


| as follows :— 


The divinity-student wished to know what I 
thought of affinities, as well as of antipathies ; 
did I believe in love at first sight ? 

Sir, said I, all men love all women. That is 
the prima-facie aspect of the case. The Court 
of Nature assumes the law to be, that all men 


|do so; and the individual man is bound to 


show cause why he does not love any particu- 
lar woman. A man, says one of my old black- 
letter law-books, may show divers good rea- 
sons, as thus: He hath not seen the person 
named in the indictment; she is of tender age, 
or the reverse of that; she hath certain per- 
sonal disqualifications,—as, for instance, she is 
a blackamoor, or hath an ill-favored counte- 
nance; or, his capacity of loving being limited, 
his affections are engrossed by a previous 
comer; and so of other conditions. Not the 
less is it true that he is bound by duty and in- 
clined by nature to love each and every woman. 


correctly. There was a ring in her words, a/| he to me—we were neither of us talking men, 
buoyant, lark-like tone, that gave me the idea | wid seldom had many words together. But he 
of a happy spirit and perfect health. Now and | pored over the Times steadily, intent upon po- 
then the voice deepened and softened, and I | Jitical news, and I held the Advertiser upside 


knew that her face had lost its smile, and that | down before me, and felt, with a thrill of bash- 


she was looking grave—perhaps sad. So I | fal satisfaction, that I was no longer indifferent 


| from the sideboard. 


Charles, the head-hostler, and *‘ boots.’’ They | Your eyes had shadows in their very laughter, 
were all strong men; and the landlord had his Yet their glances made me glad, 

pistols. Boots, I now remember, carried the | And shut my own to what was coming after. 
poker, and I snatched up a great carving-knife | 


What did the woman do, | Your voice had deeper chords 


: | Than the Zolian harp when night winds blow ; 
when she saw our procession, but burst out | 


a good mouth, in which department he has | Therefore it is that each woman virtually sum- 
| been of great service to his brother, the well- mons every man to show cause why he doth 
| known and extensive dealer. He says that he | not love her. This is not by written document, 
| was at first led to believe that Mr. Rarey was | o¢ direct speech, for the most part, but by cer- 


_able todo more than he could, but that lat-| tain signs of silk, gold, and other materials, 
terly he has come to the conclusion that what | which say to all men,—Look on me and love, 
| the American teaches is identical with his own 





kwew that she had suffered, and as day after 
day went on, and the voice grew familiar, I 
judged that she had suffered deeply. There 
was something behind that natural gaiety, 
known only to herself and (tod, it may be, and 


yet it threw a gloom over her whole life, and | 


would always do so. AndI thought I should 
like to see her, and judge if my surmises were 
correct 


T asked the landlord about the party. He 


to the advice of Mr. Weller, senior,—‘*Samivel! 
, Samivel! bevare cf the vidders:”’ No: a widow 
had changed me in the twinkling of an eye, 
and I was in love, as hopelessly, as unreasona- 
bly, and as foolishly as any sober man of thirty 
could well be! 

l must now proceed to state that Mrs. Ar- 
nold’s room was on the second floor, just above 
| No, 40, and looking out upon Giracechurch street 
| itself. To i: she went quietly on that eventful 





laughing ! 

**You come as if you were going to join the 
army at Flanders,” she said, after she had re- 
lated her dangerousadventure. ‘‘I have lock- 
ed the man up safely, and you will frighten 


| 
i 


‘ him to death with your savage looks.”’ 


I colored up to the roofs of my hair, and | 
gave my carving-knife to Charles, and sneaked | 
behind the rest. I believe, at that moment, I 
hated her. 


The melancholy music of your words 
None but myself may know. 


And, ob, you won my heart 

By vows unbreathed —by words of love unspoken ; 
So that, as now we part, 

You have no blame to bear, and yet—’tis broken! 


II. 


How shall I bear this blow, how best resent it? 
Ah, love, you have not left me even my pride! 


looked at the book, and read the names—“ Rev. | evening, at the hour of ten, just at the time when 


Rdward Williams and iady. Mrs. Arnold, New | | was sitting in my box st the Opera, think- 
York City.”’ 


Nor strength to put aside, nor to repent it: 
It was a great sight to see her marching be- ’Twere better I had died ! 


fore us, with her light in her hand. An English- | 


practice. Formerly he would have hesitated 
to show the plan because it was ‘‘a trick of 
his trade,” but now, as it is taught to thou- 
sands, he does not care about it, and is willing 
| to show it to any person capable of apprecia- 
| ting its merits, and solely for the honor of Eng- 
land and her horse-breakers. He asserts 
roundly, Ist, that the plan is that shown by 
Mr. Rarey; 2nd, that he can doas much as 


Mr. Rarey; and, 3rdly, that he will engage to | 


tame any horse, however vicious, which may | 
be brought to him, and in as short a time as 





as in duty bound. Then the man pleadeth his 
special incapacity, whatsoever that may be,— 
as, for instance, impecuniosity, or that he 
hath one or many wives .in his household, or 
that he is of mean figure, or smal! capacity ; of 
which reasons it may be noted, that the first is, 
according to late decisions, of chiefest autho- 
rity. So far the old law-book. But there is a 
note from an older authority, saying that every 
woman doth also love each and every man, ¢x- 
cept there be some good reason to the contrary ; 
and a very observing friend of mine, a young 
unmarried clergyman, tells we, that, so-far as 








“ They are Americans, then ?"' I exclaimed. 

“So it seems. They came here three weeks 
ago by the packet, and are going to Paris next 
month. Very nice people they seem, but they 
have queer ways. All Americans have, I am 
told.”’ 

“Yea—they seem odd to us, no doubt,” I 
said, musingly, scarcely knowing what I had 
answered. And then! went up io my room, 
and wondered if “‘Mrs. Arnold"’ was a widow, 
or if her husband was still living. If so, I felt 
strongly inclined to strangle or shoot him, with- 
out any delay. It is very ridiculous—yet, also, 
quite sincere—tbe feeling one man has towards 
another who (as he thinks) has robbed him of 
something which might have beautified his own 
life. Lam sure many a married woman would 
langh heartily if she but knew the fancies that 
pass throudh the brain of ons of her bachelor 
friends, who admires her, as he sees ber with 
a child in her arms, or her sweet face looking 





ing of her. Something made her wakeful. She 
sat down at her toilet-table, and talked awhile 
} to the housekeerer, who had come uy with 
| c’ean pillow cases, and asked many questions 
| about the house and the family. How they 
| broached the topic, I do not know—but after a 
time, ther began to think, and to speak abont 
| that strange phenomenon, called ‘spiritual 
rapping.’’ The Cock Lane ghost was brought 
upou the carpet, and various other stories told, 
till Mrs. Arnold grew nervous, and laughingly 
declared she would hear no more. Then the 
housekeeper bade her good nighi, and she 
locked the door, and began to prepare for 
bed. 

The room was large, rather dark, and full of 
comers nd recesses. The licht of the tro wax 
candles on the toilet-table only served to make 
these corners visible in their shadowy gloom. 

The bed was high, and hung about with dark 
erinison curtains; the furniture of the rcom 
was dark, too; and the cushions of the chrirs 


woman would have fainted at being seen in | 
deshabille by five men ; but she, with the frank, 
free bravery of an American lassie, let the cir- | 
cumstances explain the dress, and marshalled 
us quietly into the room. There was her book | 
upon the toilet-table, and there were the jewels 
glittering in their case—the contents of her | 
trunk as she had left them, on the floor, and | 
the closet locked and silent. She put the key | 
into the landlord’s hand. 

**Help the gentleman out!’’ she said, lazily. 

I think she was the bravest woman I have 
ever seen, and I could not help looking at her | 
with admiration and respect. She took a great | 
shaw! from a chair and wrapped it around her 
form, shivering slightly, and then stood a little 


aside and waited. } 


We heard the man breathing heavily, as the 
key turned in the lock, and the moment the 
door was open, he made a savage rush out, 
knocking the landlord and Charles down, as if 
they had been two boys. But ‘* boots’? and I 


You came beneath my tent with friendly greeting ; 
Of a!l my joys you had the better part ; 
Then, when our eyes and hands were oftenest 
meeting, 
You struck me to the heart! 


No less a murderer, that your victim, living, 

Can face the passing world, and jest and smile ! 
No less a traitor, for your show of giving 

Your friendship all the while! 


Well, let it pass! That city churchyard, lying 
Betwixt our homes, is but a type and sign 

Of the waste in your heart, and of the eternal dying 
Of ali sweet hopes in mine! 


ga Fasting is, at times, the best medicine ; 
the means of removing incipient disease, and 
restoring to the body its usual healthful sensa- 
tions. Howard and Franklin often fasted one 
day in the week; and Bonaparte, when his 
system was unstrung, omitted his wonted 
meal, and took exercise on horseback, as his 
only remedies. 


_ Mr. Rarey. 


_Darby’s is identical with it, nor can we tell 


Of course, without knowing the 


his experience goes, he has reason to think the 
American’s secret we cannot maintain that Mr. 


ancient author had fact to justify his state 


ment. 
that if it is the same, it has not been surrepti- — — 


tiously obtained from him; but we fully be-| Pure Am.—It is not only necessary that men 
lieve Mr. Darby to be a respectable man, and, | may have sufficient air to breathe, but it is ne- 
though of course we do not pledge ourselves to | cessary to provide air for the apartment itself in 
the truth of ail his statements, we have no | which they live, as well as for the men who in- 
hesitation in laying before the public the na- | habit it. The influence of impure air is not 
ture of his method, which he at once showed | only exercised upon the men through their 
us, Without any mystery, and unaccompanied | breathing organs, but the surface of their 
by any attempt, as far as we can judge, to make | bodies, their clothes, their seats, their tables, 
money of the exhibition either directly or in- | beds and bed-clothes, the walls of the apart- 
directly. | ments; in short, the free surfaces of every- 

On Monday, the 3lst of May, Mr. Darby pro- | thing in contact with the air of the place be- 
duced a black three-year-old colt, which he told | come more or less impure, a harbor of fowiltes, 
us had been in his care six days to break. He | a means of impregnating every cubie foot of 
was led into the covered ride, with a large | air with poison, unless the whole apartment 
smooth snaffle on, and a common stirrup-lea- has its atmospheric contents continuously 
ther was then passed twice round the bone be- | changed, so that everything animate and in- 
tween the two fetlock joints of the near fore animate is freshened by a constant supply of 
leg, and next buckled tightly round the arm, pure air.— Medical Times, May 1, 1858. 
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HUSH! 


BY MISS A. A. PROCTER 


a 


oan scarcely hear,’’ she murmured, 
** For my heart beats loud and fast, 
Bat surely, in the far, far distance, 


| in ite tendency to evil and takes a contrary di- 
rection ; that it is changed fn its essential dis- 
| position, often in an instant, in the twinkling 
| of aneye. Individuals whose subsequent con- 
| duct has proved them to be most trustworthy, 
have solemnly declared themselves to have ex- 
Eean hear a sound at last.”’ | perienced no less sudden and complete a change 
“It is on'y the reapers singtag, | than that predicated. It has been known that 
As they carry home their sheaves ; _ the lawless savage, whose eye never before shed 
And the evening breeze has risen, _a tear, has been suddenly softened and would 
And rustles the dying leaves." | never afterwards lift his hand in violence against 
« Liaten ! there are voices ta!king.”’ | any man. The dishonest man has become an 
Calmly still she strove to speak, example of probity. The blasphemer wonder- 
Yet, her voice grew faint and trembling, | ing at himself has for ever sealed his Hips against 
And the red flushed in her cheek. _all profane adjuration and everything impious 
‘Tt is only the children p'aying in sentiment. But this change was never 
Below, now their work is done, _ known to take place in any brute mind. Some- 
And they laugh that their eyes are dazzied = thing we know may be done with brutes by 
By the rays of the setting sun.” training; but what takes place in them is a 
| different thing altogether from what takes place 
a pek a ad Spe. —— _ |in man. In the one case itis a mere formal 
“ <hr ran 29 “oe | change in habits; in the other it isa change in 
I can bear s horsemen ride.” ‘that which causes the habits. In the case of 
«It was on'y the deer that were feeding _— the brute it extends no further than it is car- 
In a herd on the clover gras, | ried by the extrinsic cause; in the case of the 
They were start'ed, and fled to the thicket 

As they saw the reapers pass.’’ 


Now the n‘ght arose in silence, 
Birds lay in their leafy nest, 


-, 


| to operate till his whole nature and all his acts 
| are permeated by its control. The first token 
| of this change in the man is described in a few 
And the deer couched in the forest, | words: ‘Behold, he prayeth.”’ Where is the 

And the children were at rest; | corresponding token in the brute? 
There was only s sound of weeping | 
From watehers around a bed, 


But Rest to the weary spirit, 
Peace to the quiet Dead ! 


RELIGIO CHRISTI. 
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‘Fy [Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
~ 1858, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk’s 
- Office of the District Court for the Eastern Dis- 

*. trict of Penna | 


Still we need the reason of the superiority of 
| the change congenial to man over that liable to 
be produced in the brute. Let us examine the 
phenomena a little further. Phrenology—a 
science, to the extent of its main principles, now 
fully verified—supplies us with these important 
| facts: that the cerebral organism of man and of 


sess corresponding senses of seeing, hearing, &c., 
so they possess cerebral corresponding organs ; 
that the corresponding organs in both have like 
relative positions ; that one such is the organ 





E bol tral organ, and in use should be the leader and 

Ouse, daring the proveding twelvementh, | eae all the rest; that a part of its office 

» SSvance had been shmost stopped. A sell moreover is that of facilitating coincidence with 
tle aig er ae hcin etcnlamupagrsig the will of a superior. And now there seem to 
In common with, I suppose, almost everytely, j Senn GameeeneN aren pee a 
I had often wondered where lay the difference oe pte Sepne ier — - or mere 
between human and brute mind. The apparent | ee ee ee 
identity had, in fact, been one of the strong- | tem of sensible and material being is necessi- 


| the brutes is so far similar that just as they pos- | 


of veneration ; that in situation, this is the cen- , 


holds of my skepticism. And when at length 
I had satirfiei myself that I had met with all 
I was likely ever to meet with in elucidation of 
the difficulty, and found that the subject still 
remained as obscure and unsatisfactory as ever, 
that stronghold seemed to be fast proving itself 
to be impregnable. 
absolutely so, I was a spectator of the following 
incident: In travelling with a party on the | 


At last, as if to make it | 


| tated to seek its object of veneration in another, 


| a supersensible world. The animal races, hav- 
| ing their superior in man, are under no such 
'law. On the contrary, their veneration is at- 
| tracted, and their minds intercepted by the 
| Earthly Lord. Thus confined to this material 
| system in life they go not beyond it at death. 
| But man whose superior is not a material and 

visible being, but the Great Spirit, hath not 
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_ denied that the haman mind is often arrested | 


THE EARTH AND MOON. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


The aspect of the earth beheld from the 
moon, always gorgeous, is never the same. 
Before it floats a flickering drapery adorned 
with moveable ever-changing spota, which are 
continually disappearing, to give place to 
| others of fresh form and pattern. Cloudy belts 


are drawn in certain directions by the agency | 
_of monsoons and trade winds. Stripes diverg- 


ing in other directions are the traces of the 
polar gales, which rush towards the temperate 
' zones, sweeping the heaving massce of mist and 
vapor before them. The freaks and violence 
_of the untamed winds give to our planet a 
more singular and changeable aspect than that 


of Jupiter as we behold him striped across | 


with transverse bands or belts. In conse- 
quence -of these continual alterations of the 
outer veil, it rarely is possible to catch a com- 


| plete view of the configuration of our conti-_ 


_ nents or of the exact limits of our wide-spread 
oceans. Lunar students of terrestrial geo- 


_ graphy, unable ever to obtain at once an entire | 
| man, the cause itself is intrinsic, and goes on | 


view of either of our hemispheres, might 
| Bevertheless construct an accurate map by 

noting down the details of various countries as 
_ they presented themselves from time to time, 

and then combining the fragments into a whole. 
| It would simply be an exercise of the same 
_mental powers which a child exerts when he 
_ fits together his puzzle map of England, finding 
| its proper place for every one of the countries 
which have been mingled pellémell in the box. 
Selenite members of the Geographical Society 
enjoy the great advantage of having a full view 
of localities which are all but inaccessible to 
us. They are able to inspect Central Africa 
with less fatigue than Doctor Livingstone, and 
they can form an idea of what the North Pole 
, is like, without sharing the sad fate of Frank- 
lin. 

But while the outlines of the earth’s disc 
are vague and difficult to determine, her color- 
ing is decided and strongly contrasted. At 
/ each pole of the shining planet is a vast white 
spot which offers a singular phenomenon. Al- 

though perpetually there, and never effaced, 


they periodically vary in size, re-assuming | 


their original appearance, after the completion 
of the three hundred and sixty-five revolutions 
on its axis, which constitute the terrestrial 
year. In proportion as the white spot on one 
pole diminishes, that of the opposite pole in- 
creases ; it is as if one of the rival powers re- 
conquered a portion of ground exactly equal to 


that lost by the other, so that they advance | 
| place to-morrow, as likely as a thousand, or a | 


and retreat reciprocally, maintaining, on the 


IST, JULY 


The journey, after all, is of no extraoriinary 


length from the moet distant central point— ' 
nine hundred miles; not nearly so great as. 


faithful Mussulmen undertake, from the ex- 

tremities of Asia or Africa, to visit Mecca, 
_where they are rewarded by the sight of a big 
black stone of (it is said) no remarkable pre- 
tensions to beauty. 

But the resplendent, open-countenanced 
earth, who shines so benignantly on the pallid 
moon, still shines in vain, as far as the moon is 
concerned ; because hers is the pallor of inani- 
| mation. The illuminator and the illuminated 

are separated by the width of the fathomless 
gulf which forms the boundary between life 
and death. Now that the equilibrium of heat 
is established throughout our satellite, her 
whole mass remains inert and motionless ; she 
is a mummified corpse; whereas the earth is 
| still lively and vigorous. In her time, she has 
proved herself even dangerously energetic, and 
may 80 prove herself again. We are treading 
on very tender ground when we walk over her 


surface ; as will be clear if we believe her in- | 
terior to consist of a spheroidal mass in a state | 


of igneous fusion, whose diameter equals one 


, hundred and twenty-five times the thickness of | 
Certainly, it is within the | 


‘her solid crust. 
| bounds of truth to say, that the earth’s shell 


| offers, in strict proportion, no more resistance | 


than that of an egg. All the phenomena of 
, past ages, as well as all the phenomena occur- 
| ring in our own times—that is to say, the whole 
| force of analogy—are opposed to the opinion 


| that the actual surface of our globe is in astate | 


of perpetual stability. 
swallow up villages and towns, and the tor- 
_rents of lava which boil from the lips of volea- 
| noes, to spread themselves over the calcined 


fields, inculcate a very different idea. With | 


the future fate of the crust of the earth is in- 
volved the fate of the races of animals sustain- 
ed by it. We may live, therefore, mentally 
secure and confident; but we must not forget 
that we are not in perfect and certain security, 
| and that a new satellite may one day be shot 
| out into space from the entrails of the earth, 
| and may destroy, in one single instant, by that 
convulsion, the whole audacious race of Japhet. 
Is it possible to calculate the epoch of any 
new break-up of the present state of things’ 
| And can we guess in what way it is likely to 
| take place’ To the first question, a negative 
reply must be given. We cannot predict its 
‘date. It would require a multitude of new 
geological observations and discoveries to re 
solve the problem in a manner at all approach- 


ing to be satisfactory. Meanwhile, it must be | 


allowed that the awful phenomenon may take 


The earthquakes which | 


10, 1858. 


A GOOD WORD FOR RATS. 
Is there nothing to be said in favor of the 
abhorred and noxious rat’ Mr. Buckland, who 


is by no means one who looks on “the night 
side of nature,’’ but has both the heart and the 


head to love and see beauty in even the mean- | 


est of God's creatures, proves that there is 
much : 


**The rat is one of the most deepised and tor- 
mented of created animals; he has many ene- 
mies and very few friends; wherever he ap- 
pears his life is in danger from men, dogs, cats, 
owls, &Ac., who will have no mercy on him. 
These perpetual persecutions oblige him to be 
wary in his movements, and call for a large 

, amount of cunning and sagacity on his part, 
which give his little sharp face a pecaliarly 
knowing and wide-awake appearance, which 
the most superficial observer must have noticed. 

_ Though, poor creature, he is hated and killed 
by man, his sworn foe, yet he is to that same 
ungrateful race a most useful servant, in the 
humble capacity of scavenger; for, wherever 
man settles his habitation, eren in the most re- 

| mote parts of the earth, there, as if by magic, 
appear our friends the rate. There were thou- 
sands of rats in the camp before Sebastopol ; 


and a rat-hunt in the trenches was not an un- ' 


common occurrence. Again they swarm at the 
camp at Aldershot: the sentzies see them at 
night going to the nearest water to drink. The 
| rat quietly takes possession of the out-houses, 
drains, &ec., and occupies Limself by devouring 
, the refuse and filth thrown away from the dwel- 
ling of his master (under whose floor, as well 
as roof, he lives.) This refuse, if left to decay, 
would engender fever, malaria, and all kinds 
, of horrors, to the destruction of the children of 
_ the family, were it not for the unremitting ex- 
ertions of the rats to get rid of it, ina way no 
doubt agreeable to themselves, namely, by 
eating it. Let ua take an example. The sewers 
adjoining a connected series of slaughter-houses 
as Newgate-market, Whitechapel, Clare-mar- 
ket, &c., are often nearly choked up with offal 
and the foul refuse of animal matter, swept 
into them by the careless butchers. It may be 
imagined what fearful maladies would arise 
from this putrid mass if it were allowed to stay 
there neglected. How is this evil result pre- 
vented? Why, by the poor, persecuted rats, 
who live there in swarma, and devour every 
morsel of concentrated cholera as it comes down | 
to them, profiting, thereby, themselves and the 
inhabitants of the houses who reside above 
| haunts.”’ | 
The late Professor Coleman remarked that a | 
rat was the only animal who would thrive, and 
always have a clean coat, living, at the same 


| 
} 
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stroyed two thousand five hundred and twenty- 
five rata, which, had they been permitted to 
live, would, at the end of three years, have 
produced one thousand six hundred and thirty- 
three millions one hundred and ninety thou- 
sand two hundred living rats!” 


THE BLOOD. 


It is a natural question, and often asked, bat 
dificult to answer, What quantity of blood cir- 
culates every minute in our bodies? The many 

| estimates which have been made need not here 
, be given; only those of Lehmann, Weber, and 
Bischoff now command general attention. Leh- 
mann says that his friend Weber aided him in 
determining the quantity of blood in two de- 
capitated criminals. The weight of the whole 
blood was to that of the body nearly in the 
ratio of 1 to 8. It is obvious from the account 


of the experiment that only an approximation 
could be arrived at. And Bischoff’s more re- 


_ cent investigations on the body of a criminal, 


carefully weighed before and after decapitation, 
lead to the conclusion that the blood amounted 
to 9} lbs., or exactly one-fourteenth of the whole 
body. This nearly corresponds with his former 
investigations, which gave the weight as one- 
thirteenth of the whole body. If we say ten 
pounds for an adult healthy man, we shall pro- 
bably be as near the mark as possible. The 
quantity, however, necessarily varies in dif- 
ferent persons, and seems from some calcula- 
tions to be greater in women than in men. In 
the seal its quantity is enormous, surpassing 
that of all other animals, man included. 

In former days, blood-letting was one of the 
‘heroic arms’’ of medical practice: and it is 
sometimes almost appalling to read of the ex- 
ploits of practitioners. Haller mentions the case 
of a hysterical woman who was bled one thou- 
sand and twenty times in the space of nineteen 
years; and a girl at Pisa is said to have been 
bled once a day, or once every other day, dur- 
ing several years. A third case he mentions of 
a young man who lost seventy-five pounds of 
blood in ten days; so that if we reckon ten 
pounds as the utmost which the body contains 
at any given period, it is clear that this young 
man’s loss must have been repaired almost im- 
mediately. In truth, the blood is incessantly 
being abstracted and replaced during the ordi- 


nary processes of life. Were it not continually 


, renewed, it would soon vanish altogether, like 


water disappearing in sand. The hungry tis- 
sues momently snatch at its materials as it 
hurries through them, and the active absor- 
bents momently pour fresh materials into it. 
In contemplating the loss of blood from 
wounds or haemorrhage, and in noting how the 


whole, between the two, an equal amount of | hundred thousand years hence. The second 


x 


mountains, an old dog belonging to a team 
going in the opposite direction, turned back with 
our dogs. Though hearty and strong of limb, 


* he was almost toothless from habitual fighting ; 


‘and day after day the other dogs took away 
from him almost every morsel we threw to him. 
Ina few days the weather being very exhaust- 
img and our stages long ones, he was almost 
wort out and starved. One day we passed the 
fragments of a dead ox on the road-side. The 
flesh was all gone, but the hide dried hard as 
“horn by the sun, lay all about in pieces 
Aarger and smaller, as it had been torn up 
“by the bush dogs in getting at the flesh. The 
other dogs examined the bones and dry skin, 
and went on. But the old dog, after studying 
them for a few seconds, took a piece of the skin 
in his mouth and trotted off ahead. In the 
course of half a mile we came uptohim. He 
was standing up to his breast in a water hele. 
We passed, supposing that he was merely 
cooling himself. But about a mile forward 
there was another water hole, and several 
others beyond it, again at various distances 
apart ; and to our surprise, when we were about 
half way to the nearest of them, the old dog 
eame trotting by again carrying his piece of ox- 
hide in his mouth. He had been soaking it in 
the water hole where we passed him; and not 
wishing to be leit behind altogether, was now 
going on with it to the next. At the next, ac- 
cordingly, we found him again soaking it as 
before. Aud so hecontiimed to proceed ; always 


fully developed the capacities of his nature till 
he reaches the immaterial world, where that 
Spirit dwells. Thither, therefore, he has to 
| go. Andthus the change we have taken notice 
of in the man, is just so much greater and 
higher than the change effected in the brute, 
as God, the object of man’s veneration, is greater 
than man, the object of the brute’s veneration. 
By a necessity in the nature of things, as soon 
as ‘God breathed into the nostrils of man the 
breath of life’’—the ordinary breath, nz became 
a Living sovL. Norcan there be any difficulty 
in admitting the belief, that he who designedly 
| made this arrangement at the creation, alse im- 
mediately thereafter so manifested himself to 
| man as at once to satisfy his supreme organ, 
(Veneration.) Neither, being so well aware as 
we are of the way in which mental and moral 
attributes are transmitted to the offspring from 

the parents from one generation to another, 
does it seem unreasonable that the effect on the 
human mind at large, of this sublime revela- 
tion to the first of the race, of the All in All—the 
Ens Entium—the Essential Existence—would 
be to advance man’s intellect through all future 
ages into Reason—intellect essentially disposed, 
so as from the very nature and arrangement 
of things the brute’s could not be, to apprehend 
the being of a God and man’s immortality. 

It these views are correct, what is ordinarily 
| called instinct, is properly intellect, under- 
| standing. What less than understanding did 
| the dog exhibit whose proceedings I have de- 








* passing us at about half way, till the substance | scribed’ Butin man, this intellect assumes 
was sufficiently softened for him to swallow it. an essentially higher form; Reason. The ob- 
It was of no use to be blind to the fact that | jection is to the derogation of the brute faculty 
there was a complex intelligence in this opera- | into a blind, unintelligent law; whereas it is a 
tion amounting to precisely what man would | conscious intelligent faculty ; so far as it goes, 
have displayed in the same circumstances. | precisely like something in ourselves, and en- 
The effects of intellect were there. How could | titled to establish extensive sympathies with 
I deny the cause. It is not because the effects | us. These animals have the same physical 


of intelligence are manifest in the arrangement 
and motions of the heavenly orbs, that we de- 


senses with ourselves; why should not their. 


brain be in a high degree the seat of a parallel 


mand to have admitted an intelligent First | intelligence. To attribute a superior quality to 


Cause! To argue, and not to argue consistent- | the thing created is surely to enhance the glory | 


ly, is only to court delusion. If any person | of the Creator. Again: could anything con- 
should say that it was an operation of mere in- | tribute more to give a deeply affecting and 


territory. Nevertheless, the northern white 
spot is always considerably smaller than the 


| inquiry may be answered, by the help of analo- And he was right; for a rat will live in air that naturally led to ask whether the peril may not 


gy, with considerable probability of being ap- 


| time, in the most filthy and stinking places. | yi+4) powers ebb as the blood flows out, we are 


would be fatal to any other animal. Hence, | }o avoided by pouring in fresh blood. The idea 
southern. To Selenites, who have no notion or | proximately true. The animals at present ex- | too, we see why the rat is always cleaning him- | 


knowledge of water and ice, the variations of | isting on the earth may disappear, in conse- | self. Never does a rat finish a bit of food, or is 


ow transfusion is indeed very ancient. But the 
' ancients, in spite of their facile credulity as to 


these two white spots must remain an impene- | GUence of the action of subterranean fire. The touched by human hand, but that he cleans the effect of any physiological experiments, 


trable mystery. We, who observe the same | burning spheroid, which constitutes the major | himself immediately afterwards. 


phenomenon in the planet Mars, can easily ac- 
count for it. 

In short, the earth’s complexion is brilliant, 
coming and going as her sentiments, her pas- 
sions, and the state of her health vary. She 
turns brightly pale when and where it is win- 
ter, and blushes tenderly green under the in- 
fluence of spring. The divers colors of the dif- 
ferent parts of our globe change, like the hues 

/ of a magic lantern, according as they are re- 
flected from an arctic circle or a torrid zone, a 
continent or a sea, a sandy desert or a leafy 

| forest, a mountain or a plain, and even from an 
Old World of a New. The regular return once 
in every four-and-twenty hours, of these richly- 
| tinted spots, to the same position, demon- 
strates at once to moonite philosophers what 

‘has given men so much trouble to establish, 
the fact of the earth’s revolution on her axis. 

| It does more; it provides sojourners on the 
moon with the most magnificent clock that 
was ever imagined. It is gigantic, permanent, 


and keeps perfect time; it never stops, and | 


never requires winding up. The rotation of 
the earth in four-and-twenty hours replaces the 
hand which travels round the dial plate. Every 
fixed spot, situated at a different terrestrial 
longitude, is a number which marks the hours 
and the minutes, as it passes over this or that 
lunar meridian. The spots which at any given 
moment make their appearance at the edge of 
the earth’s disc, will be situated, six hours 
afterwards, exactly on the straight line which 
| passes from pole to pole, through the centre of 
| the disc; and six hours afterwards they will 
_ have reached the opposite edge of the disc, and 
will then immediately disappear. Every spot 
takes exactly four-and-twenty hours to return 
to the lunar meridian which it has passed. In 
order to ascertain the hour and its divisions 
| by looking at this admirable clock-face, all that 
| is required is to know the time it takes for the 


| portion of our globe, might explode and shoot 
out a second satellite into empty space, without 
| the solar system’s suffering thereby the slight- 
est momentary disturbance; but not without 


| the earth’s receiving a terrible shock, which 
would reduce every town, and every human 


| edifice, to dust; which would utterly destroy | 
mankind by the outbreak of internal fire, by | 


the crash of ruins, or by the overwhelming 
sweep of outpoured oceans. Either the con- 
, cussion might be sufficiently violent to break 
| up the earth into fragments and to give birth 
to new telescopic planets, like Juno, Vesta, and 
} the rest of them; or, she might resist the vio- 
| lence of the blow, and our spheroid might melt 
and then solidify against the shell at present 
| existing. In that case, its centre of gravity 
would be invariable, and the earth would pro- 
bably have a rotatory movement round the sun, 
similar to that of her satellite round herself; 
namely, an endless summer and an endless day 


while eternal night and winter would envelope 
the other hemisphere in ever-enduring shade. 
But in whichever way this fearful catastrophe 
took place, its necessary consequence would be 
the total extinction of every existing race of 
animals. Would other races succeed to them ? 


| replaced by another set of rational beings less 
imperfect than our own’? Analogy answers, 


can tell whether analogy suggests a true or a 
false belief. 


selves perfectly easy respecting the future con- 
Its present state, they 
take for granted, will henceforth remain in- 
| variable; the grand cataclysms, which have 
broken it up at former epochs, will never occur 
again, and human intelligence has nothing to do 
| but to develope itself regardless of the future; 


dition of the earth. 





stinct, then let that person show a difference solemn character to the institution of sacra- | different spots to pass from one meridian to | for what the earth is ¢ g, will remain fe- 


between intellect and instinct. It is not desir- | fices? And again: who will venture to say 
able to have for one thing, two names supposed | that the use made of the animals in the estab- 
to signify different things. 
shown to be two things, let us keep the two | of the Divine Character was an after thought, 
names. If the two names after all indicate and not the great motive for their introduc. 
but the one thing, let us not vex our future re- | tion into the project of creation / 

} searches by believing that there are two. For | Ww the foregoing suggestions I have intro- 

my own part I decided that the act was an act | du \d some things which did not occur to me 


If there can be | lishment of the Moral Law, and the exposition | 


of intellect, perfectly corresponding so far as it | 
went, to human intellect; and, further, that 
there is no such thing as instinct as contradis- | 
guished from intellect. It appeared tome that 
all the jorms of instinct which we meet with 
are only 80 many modifications of intellect by | 


the orpanization, position, and necessities of 


originally. 


between human and brute mind lay. I dis- 


cerned enough to remove the stumblingblock | 


out of my way. (TO BE CONTINVER, ) 


Dxatun.—In his delightful sketch of his Early | 


Life, Southey has concluded some remarks on 


I merely saw where the difference 


| 


the animals in which they inhere. 

The reader may perhaps think this an ill be 
ginning of a demonstration of an essential di- 
versity of the humar and the brute mind. But, 
not so. If 1 had not followed the truth steadi- 
ly and faithfully through its minor stages, I 
should not have found myself in its company 
at its paramount point. ] was vexed and grieved 
at the condition into which the question seemed 
setting. 





The brute intellect 
was evidently less in amount than man’s; but 
mso also was one man’s intellect less in amount 
than that of Where was the essential 
difference between the mind of man and the 
’ The quantity was only an 
At 


The human 
mind ix liable to moral regeneration : the brute 


It j 
}< 


another. 


te 


m@ mind of the brute 
accident. I wanted a lifference of essence. 
length, ' supposed | tound it thus. 


Mmind is not. a fact too notorious to be 


My awakening confidence in man’s | 
a . . 
% immortality becan to fail. 


|his first conceptions of death with this reflee- 
tion: ‘‘Nature is merciful to us. 
gradually that we are to die—a knowledge 
which, if it came suddenly upon us in riper 
age, would be more than the mind could en- 
dure. We are gradually prepared for our de- 
parture by seeing the objects of our earliest 
and deepest affections go before us; and even 
‘if no keener afflictions wean us from this 
world, and remove our tenderest thoughts and 
dearest hopes to another, mere age, brings with 
it a weariness of life, and death becomes to the 
old as natural and desirable as sleep to a tired 
child.”’ 


2 The following is one of Punch’s latest 
severities: ‘Trafalgar Square now contains 
the statues of two Generals—Sir Charles Na- 
pier and Dr. Jenner. The former was a Gene- 
ral Officer; the latter a General Benefactor.” 


We learn | 


another. The appearance of a spot, as well as 
_its disappearance, also suffice to tell what 
o’clock—or rather, what on earth—it is. A 
visitor tothe moon would reckon the hour of 
the day by watching the passage of the earth’s 
, Spots over the lunar meridian, by exactly the 

same method as he employs at home, when he 
| lays down the rule that fifteen degrees to the 
east is an hour later, and fifteen degrees to the 
west an hour earlier than at the place where 
he happens to be. Thus, when it is noon on 
the meridian of Paris, it is one o’clock on that 
of Upsal, and two o’clock on that of Suez. 


Unfortunately for residents on the m 
the earth is visible from only one of its (the 
moon’s) hemispheres. That hemisphere is 
specially privileged; it knows no real night. 
When sun-shine fails, the earth-shine supplies 
its place with a light equal to thirteen times 
that of our full moon-light when the sky is at 


’ 


its clearest. And the earth benevolently beams | 


not light only, but also warmth. It has at 
least been ascertained beyond doubt that the 
rays of the moon do transmit a feeble but ob- 


servable amount of heat; the larger and hotter | 


mass of the earth must dart on the moon con- 
siderably more than thirteen times the heat 
reflected from our satellite under the most 
favorable circumstances. Moonites, then, 
might well be excused for worshipping the 
earth in the amplitude of her splendor. Those 
who dwelt on the hemisphere whereon their 
queen-like planet is invisible, might be sup- 
posed to perform pilgrimages, at least once in 
their lives, to adore so magnificent a luminary. 


| ever, 


Such an opinion of the stability of the 
actual order of earthly things is doubtless con- 
| solatory, and is well adapted to tranquillize our 

minds respecting the lot of future generations ; 


| but the optimists must allow others to differ | 
It is scarcely a logical con- | 


from their views. 
clusion to deduce future tranquillity from re- 
| peated antecedent convulsions ; and therefore 
| Monsieur A. Passy, in his ‘Geological Descrip- 
‘tion of the Department of the Seine Infé- | 
rieure,”’’ is justified in asserting, that the causes 
| which produced the first crust of the earth, and | 


| which have repeatedly broken up its second | 


| envelope, although restrained in their action, 
jare nevertheless far from being exhausted. | 
| And Monsieur Elle de Beaumont states his be- 
| lief, that it is impossible to be assured that the 
| period of tranquillity, apparently so stable, in 
which we live, will not one day be interrupted 
by the sudden apparition of a grand chain of 
| mountains; another savant ventures to add, 
and by the birth of one or several satellites. 
And thus, the boldest deductions of modern 
science accord with the declarations of Holy 
| Writ, that the earth shall one day melt with 
fervent heat, and that there shall be new hea- 
vens, and a new earth. 


#@ Bacon says beautifully, ‘‘ He that robs 
in darkness breaks God’s lock.”’ 
Ou, blindness to the fature! kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven ; 
Who sees, with equal eye, as God of all. 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall ; 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d ; 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world.— Pope 


| were in no condition to make the experiment. 
From the accusation of inflicting poisonous | They were too unacquainted with physiology, 
| bites Mr. Buckland successfully defends the | and with the art of experiment, to know how 
poor rat. /to set about transfusion. Not until the mid- 
‘It is certainly not the case, as has been stated dle of the seventeenth century had a prepara- 
elsewhere, ‘that the garbage on which rats | tion been made for such atrial. The experi- 
live poisons their teeth and renders the wounds | ments of Boyle, Graaf, and Fracassati, on the 


' 


| they make deadly.’ A rat, though living in | injection of various substances into the veins 
| and among garbage, is always clean in its per- | of animals, were crowned by those of Lower, 
son, and his teeth are always beautifully clean. | who, in 1665, injected blood into the veins of a 
The yellow-looking substance on the front part | dog. Two years later a bolder attempt was 
of the tooth is its natural color, and not the re-| made on man. A French mathematician, 
sult of the accumulation of tartar. | Denis, assisted by a surgeon, having repeated 


| would fall to the share of one hemisphere, | pampered gentleman's servant—representatives 


And would the human race, in particular, be | 


Yes! but the Great Ruler of the universe alone | 


Very many learned men have made them- | 


‘“*When the house-surgeon at St. George's 
Hospital I had to attend several cases of rat | 
bites. The result of my experience is, that a | 
person with a good constitution will easily re- 

| cover without any severe symptoms from the 
| bite, which is a pure, punctured, clean-cut 
wound ; but a person who has not healing 
power in him might suffer severely. If a dray- 
man who is full of beer, or a highly fed and 





_ of the two most ‘‘ unhealing’’ classes I know— 
| were bitten by arat, it would go hard with 
| them, and they might lose their lives. I would, 
myself, much rather be bitten ten times by a 
rat than once by a man ora horse. I have 
seen severe consequences from the former acci- 
dent ; and, but lately, aslave-owner in America 
hit his slave in the mouth, and the teeth made | 
a severe wound, which ultimately proved fatal. | 
‘The rat is a most strict observer of the law 
‘Be fruitful and multiply; for Madame la | 
Ratte is generally in an interesting condition | 
thrice a year, and on these occasions she does 
not look forward to nursing one helpless littie | 








| with success the experiments of Lower, re- 


solved to extend the new idea. It was difficult 
to get a human patient on whom the plan 
could be tried; but one evening a madman 
arrived in Paris quite naked, and he was 
daringly seized by Denis as the fitting subject 
for the new experiment. Eight ounces of calf’s 
blood were transfused into his veins. That 
night he slept well. The experiment was re- 
peated on the succeeding day ; he slept quietly, 
and awoke sane! 

Great was the sensation produced by this 
success. Lower and King were emboldened to 
repeat it in London. They found a healthy 
man willing to have some blood drawn from 
him, and replaced by that of asheep. He felt 


the warm stream pouring in, and declared it 


was so pleasant that they might repeat the ex- 
periment. The tidings flew over Europe. In 
Italy and Germany the plan was repeated, and 
it now seemed as if transfusion would become 
once more one of the ‘‘ heroic arms’”’ of medicine. 
These hopes were soon dashed. The patient 
on whom Denis had operated again went mad, 
was again treated with transfusion, and died 


'were found carefully packed up in the corner | 


individual, but thirteen or fifteen small unfor- | , : The ne Swedish 
tunates. I have had practical demonstration during the operation. _ of the Bwetls 
of the aptness of this family for propagating | minister, who had been bencfied by one trans- 
its species. In cleaning out the cave contaizi- | fusion, perished after a second. A third death 
ing a little happy family of ‘ive rats, of varie- | aan — - a Saget = ~~ 
gated colors—all of which are perfectly tame, | paper tempore -y - worse 
end Eve ia and harmony—lI felt some- | to attempt transfusion, except with the consent 
thing among the hay, warm and soft. On ta- of the Faculty of Paris. Thus the whole thing 
king it carefully out, it proved to be a little o- vn pete wee be 08 aguin woe 
tiny rat, hairless and eyeless, bu! nevertheless | own day, end to be placed at PNT 
| endowed, like a biped baby, with the full and | 
audible use of its infant lungs. On hearing its | 1, ads the accounts of these experiments, 
cries, the mother—a beautiful snow-white rat, | that transfusion was effected on the supposition 
: | 
gp ge head rye sy cares were prestiP | that the blood of all quadrupeds was the same, 
ee ah onl y an at a - tag tnhet ~ _and that it was indifferent whether a man re- 
tween her teeth, hastily ran off with it. Upon | an — * ees vi Pagid 
—" . g . ppos altoge 
further examiuation, ten other young innocent | neous. The more rigorous investigations of the 
moderns have established that only the blood 
of a cigar-box, which had been placed in the | ; ’ 
| of animals of the same species can be trans- 
cage for the use of the colony in general, but | fused in large quantities without fatal results. 








8. 
It will immediately occur to the physiologist 


_ considerate rats in favor of the lady who was 
literally in the straw. The owner is happy to 
| announce that the mother and her little family 
are all doing well. 
zing fecundity of this animal, that they would 
soon overrun the whole country, and render 
‘ all our attempts to destroy them fruitless, had 
they no enemies to lessen their numbers. But | 
this baneful increase is happily counteracted, | 
not only by numerous foes among other ani- 
mals, but by their destroying and eating each 
other. The same insatiable appetite that im- 
pels them to iudiscriminate carnage also in- | 
cites the strongest to derour the weakest, even 
of their own kind; and a large male rat is as 
much dreaded by its own species, as the must 

formidable enemy."’ 

Mr. Shaw, of rat-catching notoriety, informs 
us, in a little book on the rat, that “‘ his little 
dog Tiny, under six pounds weight, hes de- 


which had been kindly vacated by the other | 


The blood of a horse is poison in the veins of a 
doy; the blood of a sheep is poison in the veins 
of acat; but the blood ofa horse will revive 


the fainting ass. Frem this it foll 
Such, indeed, is the ama- | —s ows, that 


when transfusion is practised on human beings, 
human blood must be employed; and so em- 
ployed, the practice is iu some urgent cases not 
only safe, but forms the sole remedy. Blundell 
has the glory of having revived and vindicated 


_ this practice, and he has seen his idea amply 


confirmed. Bérard cites fifteen distinct cases 
of hemorrhage in which transfusion has saved 
life.— Blackwood’ s Magazine. 

#®@ Lord Dudley was one of the most absent 
men ever met in society. One day he met Syd- 
ney Smith in the street and invited him to 
meet himself. ‘“‘Dine with me to-day; dine 
with me, and I will Sydney Smith to meet 
you.” He admi the temptation held ont 


to him, but said he was engaged to meet him 
elsewhere. 
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BATE FROM UTA. 


Tas Troors Asovr rm Mancu ro Sart Lace 
Crryr—Doverrct Covnss or rm Morxons, Xe. 


Wasumoron, July 2.—The Government has 
recived a letter from Major Ben McCullough, 
one of the Pence Comaniasioners, dated Comp | 
Scott, in which he states his belief that one of | 
the reasons why the Mormons deserted their | 
habitations was, to guard their women from 
the apprehended excessive Se ioe | 








diers. Besides, the leaders resorted Be this 
Exodus to keep the people together, pre- 
vent the disaffected Saints from throwing them- — 
selves on the army for The Mor. 
mons do not believe that the army has orders | 
or authority to pursue them, and hence they | 
congratulate themselves that they are out of | 
| harms way from that source. 

Major gree ey that a small force of 
.Mormons are still . es Kew read 4 
‘fire it, in the event approach o 
the tole. e thinks that a great mistake | 

was committed in permitting the Mormons to 
gather their crops, as this, while it strengthen- 
ed them, diminished relatively the powers of | 
the military forces. It is still re that the 
Mormons are going to Sonora, but we this 
full reliance cannot be placed. The belief is 
that the place of refuge has long ago been 
selecte. 

Colonel McCullough and the other Peace 
Commissioner, (iovernor Powell, were going at 
once to Salt Lake City, but not with the army. 
Their powers are superior to either those of 
Governor Cumming or General Johnson. 

Sr. Joseru, Jane 28, via Boonville, July 2, 
per U, 8, Express.—The Salt Lake mail arrived 
to-day. bringing dates from Salt Lake City to 
the 12th of June. Gen. Johnston was to start 
for Salt Lake City on the 13th, with 3,000 in 
column. The army will enter the Valley via 
Soda Springs and Dear River. 

Col. Hoffman had arrived at Camp Scott. 
His men and officers were in fine health and 
spirits. 

Captain Marcy’s command had arrived from 
New Mexico, with 1,500 mules. 

Col. Hartwell, the Secretary of the Territory, 
left Camp Scott on the 10th inst. for Salt Lake 
City. 

There was quite a diversity of opinion at 
Camp Scott as to what course the Mormons 
would pursue in regard to allowing the troops 
to enter the valley. 

The mail party passed about three hundred 
Mormons, with horses and mules, well armed, 
but they would give no information where 
they were going or what they intended doing. 

Fifty Mormons had escaped from the Valley, 
but were met at Platte Bridge, wending their 
way towards the States. 

Twelve companies of cavalry or dragoons were 
met ner Fort Laramie. 

The mail party pasaed Gen. Harney and Col. 
May’s command, encamped on the Pawnee 
Forks of the Little Blue. 

A large number of troops were encamped on 
the Biy Blue. 

Col. Morrison and his command were on the 
Little Biue. 

The mail party met supply trains between 
the fourth and fifth crossing of the Sweetwater 
river. 

Col. Landers was at the South Pass, and was 
on the eve of starting on an exploration for a 
wagon road from that place to Fort Hall. 

he report thatthe Mormons had removed 
their families to Provo city is confirmed. It is 
not known whether Brigham Young accompa- 
nied them or remained in the city. 

The Mormons have net gone either to Sonora 
or to the Russian possessions, as anticipated by 
the authorities at Washington, but would do 


so next spring, if any but Mormons were placed | 


there te govern them. 

A great many deserters from the army were 
met on the route hither. The streams were all 
high and rising. 

InterEstine Ixcipants or THE Mormon Exopcs. 
—A correspondent of the New York Times, 
writing from Camp Scott under date of June 
5th, communicates the following interesting in- 
cidents :-— 

One encampment of Mormon emigrants broke 
up several days ago, and most of the company 
have proceeded upon their journey towards the 
east, although several of the most enterprising 
and intelligent of them have determined to re- 
main here and return to the city under the 
protection of the army. 


Among the latter are Mr. and Mrs. Suther- | 


land, formerly of England. Mrs. 8. is the 
daughter of Mr. Redding, the English author, 
and a lady of education and refinement. 


ed her home and country, and went to Salt 
Lake, full of faith that it was the true believer's 


Mecca. Upon her arrival, Heber C. Kimball, | 


Young, and others of the heads of the church | 
endeavored, without success, to add her to 
their stock of spirituals. 

By dint of care and determination, she es- 
caped their polluting hands, and finally married | 
Mr. Sutherland, an humble but more honest 
man, who was content to live with one wife at | 
atime. They both profess to have renounced | 
Mormonism, having tasted deeply of its fruits. 
Mrs. S. says it was Mrs. Cobb, formerly of Mas- | 
sachusetts, who, when Gov. Cumming address- 
el the people in the Tabernacle, arose and said | 
that, so far as she knew, there was no suffering | 
among the sisters, but all were satisfied with | 
their condition and prospects. This statement, | 
coming from a lady of Mrs. Cobb’s intelligence | 


and education, was peculiarly shocking to Mrs. | 
8., who says that Mrs. C. could not be ignorant | , ts 
‘ Ss yg | of the curate whose license was revoked is un- 


of the utter falsity of her own assertion. She 


states that Mrs. C. is an infatuated enthusiast. | 


Another of the Mormon emigrants now here is 
Mrs. Landon, whose husband so miraculously 
escaped Danite vengeance a few months ago, 


his dwelling in the night time, and concealing | 
himself among friends until he found means of ' 
getting to California. We have also here a 
family by the name of Yancey, who emigrated 
to this valley several years ago, from southern 
Illinois, although originally from middle Ten- 
Nessee. 

Old Hiram Yancey, the father of the family, 
before he became a convert to Mormonism, was | 
a Campbellite Baptist preacher. It was his de-_ 
sire to go to California, but that Brigham would 
not permit, and he was compelled to come out , 
in this direction, Gov. Cumming's power being 

uite insufficient to open the road towards the 

acific. Mr. Hiram Yancey has a son with him 
who left behind his wife and child. 

His wife—the dauchter of a Mormon standing | 
high in the councils of the church—parted from 
her young husband with bitter tears; but she 
was assured that the only hope of salvation for 
herself or him lay in crucifying the holiest af- 
fections and clinging to the church, which bade 
her renounce the father of her child. Overcome 
by euch arguments as these, which to her be- 
clouded mind seemed the voice of inspiration, 
she bade him adieu, and passed on the weary 
journey to the southward. Mr. Yancey ex- 

presses the hope that when the scales shall 

ve fallen from her eyes, he will be able to re- 
claim mother and child—a consummation to 
which he seems to look forward with lively an- 
ticipations. 

As a specimen of the discipline by which the 
church keeps its members in slaving subjec- 
tion, the elder Mr. Yancey cites a sermon which 
he heard preached by Brigham last Spring, 
wherein he told the Bishops that they must 
take in hand the; tates and those who de- 
sire to leave the ey for California, and put 
them to work. If that did not make them quiet 
and contented, he directed them to put judg- 
ment to the line and righteousness to the plum- 
met—a phrase well understood to authorize the 
assassination of the offenders—to ‘‘save’’ them 
from spiritual death. 

Opinions among seeeding Mormons and others 
who have recently arrived from the valley, dif- 
fer widely as to the probable course which 


a testinal 


Be- | 
coming a convert to Mormonism, she abandon- | 


It is rumored, ap- 
authority, that a of 
recently returned from an examina- 
of Sonora, and the road thereto, report 
hat it is lent, at least at for 
the people to attempt to proceed thither. An 
old mountaineer is now in camp, who left the 
valley a fortnight ago, having es living all 
winter with the Quartermaster of the Mormon 
army. His name is pronounced Reseese, but 
— — I — not undertake to say. He 
samanof much experience in this region, 
and of sound jeal judgment. His opinion 
is that the Mormons never have in to 
move more than one or two hundred miles 
below Great Salt Lake City, unless too 
small sad! chosen bend, Uey woald tale Tetege 
8 they would take 
in the mountains. He says that their means of 
transportation are totally inadequate to a general 
movement of the people on a long journey, and 
gives a touching picture of the distress of 
many of the people for want of sufficient clo- 
thing—the war having driven away all the 
merchants, and prevented the importation inic 
the territory of the needed supplies of clothing 
fabrics. 

Ben Simons, the Delaware Indian, who 
brings in occasional cargoes of butter, cheese 
and eggs from Salt Lake, arrived a day or two 
since. He is very shrewd and intelligent, and 
being neutral in the contest, may relied 
upon. He does not think the Mormons con- 
template distant emigration, at present. He 
states that the Mormon troops are all dis- 
banding, and returning to their homes. Reseese 
fully confirms the views of Mormon resources 
for war given by Mr. Loba, as set forth in 
my letter from Leavenworth City, of the 19th 
of April last. He says they are without arms 
for a fourth of their able-bodied men, and 
utterly devoid of military skill. The ‘“ spe- 
cial revelation’’ which Mr. Loba predicted 
for Brigham seems to have arrived, for] am 
told that not long since he told the people that 
it was revealed to him from on high that they 
had not been sufficiently faithful toentitle them 
to fight the battles of the Lord. It may be 
stated, as another evidence of the Prophet's 
shrewdness and cunning, that he originally or- 
dered his followers te shed no blood in this 
contest, but to harass the gentiles by capturing 
their supplies and stampeding their animals. 
This policy was adopted doubtless inthe anti- 
cipation that it would leave the road open wider 
for escape through leniency, in the event that 
the United States should not be out-l ed in 
the game which Brigham opened, and has 
played so long and so ably. 


THe ConressioxaL ix Enctaxp.—A great hue 
and cry has been raised in London at the dis- 
covery that a curate in the aristocratic quarter 
of the city, known as Belgravia, had establish« 
ed a confessional box in his church, after the 
manner of the Roman church, and that several 
ladies in the church had assisted the curate in 
supplying sitters in the confessional. Great in- 
dignation among the male inhabitants of the 
quarter was at once manifested. The noble 
lords and high dignitaries, as well as the com- 
monalty, were at once in arms at the outrage. 
They would not tolerate for a moment the idea 
that their wives and daughters and sisters 
should recite and confess all their peccadillos 
to the priest, and a committee instantly waited 
upon the Bishop of London to inquire into the 
matter, while at the same time a public indig- 
nation meeting was called. 

This meeting, which was ostensibly called 
for the purpose of hearing disclosures in con- 
nection with the alleged confessional in the 
parish of St. Barnabas, was held on the llth 
inst., at St. James’s Hall, Picadilly. The pla- 
card convening the meeting announced that, in 
consequence of the nature of the disclosures 
which will be made, gentlemen only are re- 

quested to attend. 
| At the hour designated, a crowded assembly 

was present. Lord Calthorpe was made Presi- 
| dent, and Lord Shaftesbury, Earl Shrewsbury, 
, and many members of Parliament, and a num- 
| ber of clergymen were present. 
| The proceedings of the meeting are given as 
| follows : 
| “The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Baring read the 
| of London. Mr. Baring said it had been charged 

against him that the case rested upon the evi- 
| dence of two profligate women, but the fact was 
| that these women had not come to him. He 
| sought them out, and he went three times to 
them before he could get them to say a single 
word. The Bishop caused the evidence to be 
_ sifted and tested by a legal gentleman, and the 
result of that investigation, so far from weaken- 
ing the case, added to its objectionable features 
by being confirmed and enlarged by three other 
female witnesses. 

The Bishop then caused the curate imme- 
diately implicated by the disclosures to be first 


| suspended, and then, failing any defence, to be 
| dismissed from the curacy. 


It was deeply to 
be regretted that several ladies in the parish 
had assisted the curate in supplying the con- 
fessional. The Hon. and the Rev. Mr. Liddle, 
the curate superior, wished it to be believed 
that in these cases the curate had been carried 
away by zeal and enthusiasm for the church, 
but the truth was there were several cases im- 
plicating Mr. Liddle himself and his other 
curates. A vote of thanks was moved to Mr. 
Baring for the course he had adopted, and 
three cheers were given for Lord Calthorpe 
when the meeting separated. It was stated by 
gentlemen concerned in convening the meeting 
that there were present 230 members of Par- 
liament, including nearly 60 Peers. The name 


derstood to be the Rev. Arthur Poole. 


A Firme Macuiwe.—Lord Carlingford, who 


| has for a number of years been engaged in con- 
by jumping, half clad, from a back window of | 


structing a flying machine, has announced the 
success of his undertaking in a letter to The 
Kilkenny Méderator, in which he says :— 

‘** Although I have not yet taken flight in the 
achredon—which name I have given to my 
aerial chariot—I may with confidence and truth 
announce to you and the world the success of 
its principle from the results I obtained by an 


| experiment three days ago. Having made some 


little improvement in the plan of starting the 
achredon, which consisted in applying a crook 
to the top of it, and then hooking it to a cord 
supported between two poles, in the manner of 
a swing, and having raised it about two feet 
from the ground, and then drawing it back 
about two yards and giving it a slight pull for- 
ward, it started off, then elevated itself a little 
in the air, and after going a short distance 
alighted in the most gentle manner. It acted 
in this way in consequence of the tail not ha- 
ving been fastened down. By this experiment 
it must be considered that the principle is fully 
established, as well as the perfect manner of 
starting it. When 1 have made a few more ex- 
periments and found out the weight the pre- 
sent extent of wing will be able to bear, and if 
found sufficient to carry a person without being 
mut to any great Speed, which I consider most 
likely to be the test, it shall be taken to Dub 
lin without delay, and there exhibited for cha- 
ritable purposes and to the criticism of all. 


Tux Cropa.—Since the advent of the present 
clear, warm weather, the prospects for good 
crops all over the country have greatly im- 
proved. At the South the harvest is now fully 
under way in many places. In most of the 
States the wheat crop is an excellent one. In 
Kentucky, the oat crop isa failure, and the 
wheat crop short of an average. Corn looks 
well. The Virginia tobacco crop will be large. 
The accounts relative to the cotton crop are 
contradictory. The Savannah Republican of 
Friday says the prospects generally are unfa- 
vorable. Onthe other hand the Charleston 
Courier of Saturday remarks that “all our ad- 
vices from our own and neighboring States give 
assurances of a large cotton crop for the present 
season.” 


evidence which had been laid before the Bishop | 
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MR. RAREY AND THE ZEBRA. 
From the Leadon Daily News, June 18. 
After a successful tour in the north, Mr. 
Rarey has again retarned to London, and yes- 
Se ent eee nario 

and admirers in Ouse, 
Kinnerton street. of the 
RY mata be will 
as it was with 
room was 
The ladies 
not only filling 
them, but over- 
henge: 
through the lesson, paying the 
pre teed wr eer no ce BL Whether 


ra 
allen ) 

that numbers of gentlemen were present 
from the provinces even from Ireland, who 
had made the journey to London for the express 
purpose of attending yesterday’s lesson. Of 
course no Rarey operations would be complete 
without Cruiser being present to assist, and 
accordingly Cruiser was introduced at the com- 
mencement of the proceedings, and made his 
bow to the audience with the docile politeness 
of a pupil who had nearly finished his educa- 
tion. He was very much improved in condi- 
tion, his form beiny as round as a barrel, his 
eye gleaming with a tranquil, Christian bright- 
ness, instead of the malignant flash with which 
he was wont to extinguish grooms and horse- 
boys; and his coat exhibited a gloss, which 
showed that all his old prejudices against the 


solicitations of the currycomb had been com- | 


pletely removed. In short, Cruiser is now a 
aceful, useful, tractable member of society. 

e might be warranted to carry a bishop with- 
out risk to the interests of the church, and if 
he could possibly be harnessed to a perambu- 
lator there would be less chance of accident at 
the sudden appearance of a red coat than some- 
times happens with the present means of pro- 

ulsion. Cruiser is now nearly as thoroughly 
rey as Rarey himself, and may open a school 
of his own as soon as he likes. 

When Cruiser had retired, his place was 
taken by our friend the zebra—no longer the 
fierce untameable animal of the first lesson, 
making frantic attempts to crunch his immense 
wooden bit, screaming like a superannnated 
soprano, or flinging his heels wildly about, as 
if he thought the air was filled with ostlers’ 
heads. The zebra had in the interim been to 
school, he had been ‘‘coached’’ with unremit- 
ting attention, and was now ready to go up for 
his ‘‘great go,’’ as a thoroughly educated 
quadruped. The audience had, probably for 
the first time in the history of the world, the 
pleasure of seeing this proverbially-untameable 
animal quietly ridden into the arena by Mr. 
Rarey’s groom, and trotting about as amiably 
as if he were the pet mule of the Archbishop 
of Toledo. He walked, he trotted, he ambled, 
as iffrom his infancy trained to the saddle ; 
and although he was faintly vocal on one or two 
occasions when asked to repeat certain portions 
of his performance—such as tumbling down at 
a signal, and pointing his four feet simultane- 
ously to the roof of the building, his ejacula- 
tions were but the faint signs of a disconsolate 
horse, as compared to the hurricane of yells 
which had marked the earlier stages of his 
career in the pursuit of knowledge under diff- 
culties. It is true, he did let fly his heels just 
once as he was retiring to his stable, but it was 
done in an airy, gentle sort of manner—there 
was no harm in it—it might have been the re- 
miniscence of a dancing lesson, or done merely 
by way of exercise. 

It was a harmless gambol, and, especially 
when observed from the right side of the bar- 
rier, had nothing in it which could create alarm 
in the breasts of the most timid. But there 
were evidences on his beautiful skin that the 


struggle between the steed and his master had | 


been fierce. Mr. Rarey informs us that he had 


had more trouble with this one pupil than all | 
the four-footed animals that had ever been | 
placed under his care. He had, he said, been | : B 
| The State of North Carolina—the 
naturalists and savans had all said so, and that | 


told that the zebra was untameable, that the 


what they said must be true. But he did not 
care a fig for either one or the other—probably 
he had never read a word of their learned de- 
scriptions. With Lord Lyndhurst, he believed 
that a difficulty meant a thing to be overcome, 
and having already succeeded in training a pair 
of elks to draw quietly in harness, he determin- 
ed to try what he could do with the zebra, all the 
authority of Buffon and Cuvier, and Goldsmith’s 
** Animated Nature,’’ notwithstanding. When 
the zebra was first introduced into the Aca- 
demy, his mode of proceeding on any one en- 
tering his stable was, first to spring to the top of 
the rack, seize the cross-beam with his teeth, 
and hang suspended in that position, while he 
kept his feet free to destroy any one who should 
dare to approach him. His first lesson was of 
four hours’ duration, and gave more trouble 
than the training of four hundred horses, but 
at the end of it the whole of his nature seemed 
changed, and he received his subsequent teach- 
ing in great comparative patience and tranquili- 
ty. And upon this fact Mr. Rarey reasons, with 
great show of probability, that there is nothing 
more absurd than to take a thing for granted 
when we have an opportunity of putting it to 
the test of experiment. His theory respecting 
the zebra, as expressed in his own quaint lan- 
guage, is that some ‘‘ muff,’’ having once tried 
the animal, and failed in teaching him, imme- 
diately wrote a book to prove that he was un- 
tameable, and that all other ‘‘muffs’’ in the 
world—a rather numerous population, by the 
way—had received the book as gospel ever since. 
But Mr. Rarey himself cares little for the litera- 
ture of his profession. Had all the books inthe 
Alexandrian library treated of horseflesh, he 
would not very severely have censured the 
Caliph Omar for his conflagration. His course 
of study has been pursued among the wild 
horses of the prairies, and it has been rather a 
severe one, too, for he informs us that he has 
had every bone in his body broken, at one time 
or another, except his right arm, which final 
fracture, we suppose, he reserves to give eclat 
to his benefit. He took the wild animal in hand 
with his usual courage, patience and persever- 
ance, and in the short space of time that inter- 
vened between yesterday’s lecture and its pre- 
decessor, during which time he gave him only 
four lessons, he succeeded in transforming him 
from the yelling, lashing demon of the first pe- 
riod into the peaceable, obedient docile quad- 
ruped we saw yesterday, quiet in saddle or har- 
ness, and admirably adapted to give a novel ef- 
fect to our civil ceremonial, by carrying the 
Lord Mayor at the head of the annual proces- 
sion. But, as we before observed, this happy 
result was not brought about without a severe 
struggle. There were marks yesterday on the 
beautiful hide that indicated a stern resistance 
The zebra had fought hard for his traditional 
reputation, butin vain. He had at last found 
his master, and henceforth must, as Mr. Rarey 
rather irreverently expressed it, become as tame 
as a donkey, adding one more to the list of the 
four-footed servants of man. 

After the zebraic episode came the practical 
lesson of the day, namely, the complete train- 
ing of a hitherto unbroken colt, Aboo. The 
horse was a fine two-year old, the property of a 
gentleman present, who vouched for his igno- 
rance of the manege; but this was hardly ne- 
cessary, as any one could see from his wild, 
startled look when he found himself suddenly 
inthe presence of a large company, that he had 
not had much experience either of stables or 
bridles. When introduced, this colt was as 
thoroughly uneducated as when following his 
mother about the field, and at the expiration of 
one short hour he was a thoroughly trained and 


| in o 


broken horse, fit for saddle or harness, and al- 


lowing himself to be mounted with all the 
steadiness and docility of a lady’s jennet ; and 
all this was done in the presence of about two 
hundred people. There was no mystery, no 
philtre, no charm. The Professor explained 
everything he was about to do, and gave a rea- 
son for it; and then, by doing so, successfully 
proved that his reasoning was correct. There 


' was no violence, no severity—the horse was 


not alarmed, nor exhausted, but was soothed, 
caressed, persuaded, and at last gently co- 
erced into doing everything that was required 
from him; and at the end of the lesson he 
walked quietly about, without the er ap- 
pearance of excitement or fatigue. Not so his 
teacher, who, while sparing the horse, takes 
an immensity of work out of himself, and evi- 
dently undergoes a sustained mental tension, 
er that the horse, whose instinct is so 
sharp, may not see the slightest faltering in his 
proceedings. There are moments during the 
rotracted struggle between reason and brute 
when, if the cheek were to lose a shade of 

its color, or the eye to quiver for an instant, the 
case might go hard with the tamer; but he is 
impassible, imperturbably good-humored, and 


‘ undeviatingly resolute in all his proceedings. 


His system is a slow and gentle, but irresisti- 
ble pressure, the intention of which is not to 
erush but tosubdue; and he seems rather to 
convince the horse of the hopelessness of resis- 
tance than to overcome that resistance by the 
application of a greater force. If, at the most 
critical moment, he requires a riding-whip or a 
pocket handkerchief, he calls for it as coolly as 
one would for a glass of lemonade, or as Nelson 
ealled forthe sealing-wax during the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen. 

The lesson is, in truth, a great moral lesson, 
not only to the horse but to the audience, and 
opens a field of investigation, of the extent of 
which we have at present but very little no- 
tion. Mr. Rarey is not a philosopher, but an 
acute, intelligent, practical man, who has all 
his life been watching the horse, and in 
doing so has discovered some facts of the most 
extraordinary suggestive character. As it is 
always the practical men who first discover the 
facts and the philosophers who then reason 
them out to their proper inferences, we would 
recommend the latter to go and listen to Mr. 
Rarey, and then to ponder well both on what 
he says and what he proves. 


Covipy’t Svascrizngr.—A pair of those inter- 
esting, entertaining ladies, who of late seem 
to carry on so large a business in our down- 
town offices and stores in the way of procuring 
subscriptions for new works, selling engravings 
of ‘‘The Father of his Country,’’ and other 
notabilities, and who (the ladies) are so fasci- 
nating in manner, so delightfully importunate, 
so sweetly un-get-rid-of-able, called a morning 
or two since at the office of a young lawyer, to 
induce him, as the younger of the two ex- 
pressed it, with a charming smile, ‘‘To sub 
scribe to a most elegant work just published, 
to be got up in elegant style, with illustra- 
trations,’’ &e. 

‘* Indeed, ladies,’’ said our friend, ‘‘ I cannot; 
I have no doubt of the excellence of your work, 
but I am not in want of anything of that kind. 
In fact, I do not feel able at present to subscribe 
for any new works of any description. The 
partnership of which I am a member, has | 
lately been so imprudent as to issue a new 
work of their own, and the enormous expense 
attending its issue, not to speak of the illustra- 
tions, embellishments, and ornamental adorn- 
ings with which they have seen fit to clothe | 
the production—such unwonted outlay has 
really, for the present--in fact crippled me--sorry | 
—but a fact—every word of it.’’ 

‘*But—ah,’’ interposed our enterprising | 
agentees, ‘‘ perhaps we could procure you some | 
subscribers for your work ; our terms are quite 
reasonable. What do you call your work, 
sir ?’’ 

‘* Well, we have not fully determined as yet, 
but I guess I shall let Mrs. 5 have her 
own way, and call it after myself—Charles 
Henry.” 

The ladies concluded that they had an en- 
gagement in the next block. 

First Buoop iw tHe Revoitvrioxary War.— | 
The first blood shed in defence of liberty, and | 
in opposing English oppression, was in the 
South, so says the Charleston Mercury, 8. C. | 
‘‘old North 
State,’’ and twin sister of South Carolina—is 
entitled to the honor. It was during the guber- 
natorial administration of the notorigus Gover- 
nor Tryon, the English Governor at the time, 
who built one of the most splendid palaces in 
either North or South America, at Newbern, N. 
C., with the proceeds of taxes imposed upon | 
the people for the purpose, and to resist which | 
taxation a portion of them rebelled, just as did 
the men of Massachusetts afterwards. It took 
place in the year 1771. On the 16th of May, in 
that year, a battle was fought between the 
American and British forces, on the banks of 
the Alamance river in what is known now as 
the county of that name, called the battle of 
Alamance. The American forces were called | 
the Regulars, from their efforts in endeavoring 
to bring about an equitable regulation of taxes 
and other oppressive matters. The American 
forces amounted to two thousand, and were 
headed by three men, named Husbands, Hun- 
ter, and Butler; while the British forces, in- 
cluding militia called out by Tryon, amounted 
to upwards of eleven hundred, but had the ad- 
vantage greatly in arms and discipline. As 
might have been expected, the Americans were 
defeated, after an action of two hours, with a 
loss of twenty dead and several wounded, while | 
that of the royal forces, in killed, wounded and 
missing, was sixty-one. It was at the battle of , 
Alamance, and not at Bunker Hill, that the 
first American blood was shed in the cause of 
liberty. ‘* Honor to whom honor is due.”’ 


| 


Laws or Drvorce.—We have thirty-two 
States, and there are almost as many different | 
laws of divorce as there are States. The reader | 
may see some of these differences by the fol- 
lowing statement :— 

1. In the States of Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi, two-thirds of the Legislature must 
concur with a decision by the Court to make a | 
divorce. 

2. In Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Louisiana and Missouri, no divorce 
can be granted, but by special act of the Legis- 
lature, and South Carolina has never granted a | 
divorce. 

3. In the States of Connecticut, Ohio and II- 
linvis, all divorces are total. 

4. In Massachusetts, New York and North 
Carolina, nothing but adultery is cause of di- 
vorce. 

5. In Illinois, two years’ absence, only, is a 
cause of divorce. 

6. In Indiana, we believe, anything is a 
cause, in the discretion of the Court. In the 
recent Presbyterian Assembly, at Chicago, 
an elder from that State, rose, on the trial of 
Mr. Shield, and said that as he came from 
Indiana, he desired to put on record that Amos 
Davis goes against divorce !— Cincinnati Gazette. 

A New York correspondent of the Boston 
Atlas says:—‘‘ I was yesterday conversing with 
a gentleman well acquainted with the Dickens 
family, and he attributes the difference between 
the novelist and his wife to diverse views they , 
take in regard to the religious education of 
their daughters. Mr. Dickens is a decided lati- 
tudinarian in his views, and generally attends 
the Unitarian Church, while Mrs. Dickens, an 
Edinburg lady, brought upin the stricter doc- 
trines of Presbyterianism, still clings to the re- 
ligious ideas inculeated in her youth, and na- 
turally wishes her daughters brought up inthe 
same way.’’ 

Tue Maine Democratic State Convention has 
nominated Manasseh H. Smith for Governor, 
and adopted resolutions strongly endorsing the 
national aduninistration. 
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RESCUES OF A YOUNG WIFE FROM 
The Free Love Resort at Berlin Heights, Ohio, 

A very singular case of infatuation occurred 
among parties residing in Detroit a few days 
since, the particulars of which are thus briefly 
given by the Free Press : 

**A couple of weeks since a married man, who 
occupies a respectable and intelligent position 
in the community, applied to Justice Purdy for 
assistance and advice in finding some trace of 
his wife, a young and lovely woman, who had. _— 4 
disappeared a day or two before, without warn- | pr ia he Ms “ the cone sy -y © us a legacy 
ing or obvious reason. The husband loved his | T hi hoe he mortality t wi engender. 
wife devotedly, and could not account for her ...."" ; tot honor in the gift of the Univer- 
abrupt manner of leaving him, as no family we, - le oy ridge, England, that of ‘Senior 
differences had ever existed to originate domes-  Y@Usler,” has been conferred upon Morris 
tic troubles, or cause her to wish her to leave a Birkbeck Pell, son of Gilbert T. Pell, of New 
happy home. Every assistance was rendered York; [tis the only instance in which this 
rey a finding his wife, but the efforts of offi- high academic distinction has been bestowed 
cers who scoured the city were unavailing, and “yp _— Ammevieam. . 
he was infested that che was met in the elty. Rizk Essay.—A gentleman of the South, the 
or being in the city, was so safely hidden, that Presbyterian says, will, through the Presbyte- 
search was ineffectual. He was further advised ™*" Board of Publication, give to the author 
to keep quiet, and wait for chance to reveal of the most approved essay on Religion in the 
her dwelling place. He followed this advice, Family, the sum of two hundred dollars. Manu- 
and, as the event proved, successfully, for in a sorepts may be directed to the Editor of the 
few dayn after he again appeared in Justice se Are Board of Publication, No. $21 
Purdy’s office, and informed him that he had , ta ops ea np See TY 
learned the whereabouts of his wife through f yootl MARSES ¢ as Prac & To Bx Cut Up. —The 
the medium of a relation of her family. With | @m0us Charter Oak Place, the old “ Wyllys 
sorrow he disclosed her abiding place, which Place,” in Hartford, has been sold, and it is to 
ease diam Gama aatedines week eee be cut up into numerous building lots on specu- 
lovers, called Berlin Hill, in the northern part lation. A R is about two hundred ge ~ 
of Ohio. This place is inhabited by a colony pct — aye hy yilys, = his 
of persons who live in the enjoyment of pro- eh te pst “ rrpnanocepee a ect in al 
miscuous intercourse among the sexes, giving — eseee. See now wars s ee Eee 
hee Machen 05 aimeusiites aah debucien. ond ip Se than the place it was deemed such a 

. ’ hardship to leave behind in old England. 


NEWS ITEMS. 
Tue body of a female, supposed to be one 
1 victims of the Pennsylvania, has been foun 
near Bolivar, Miss. She used, as a fastening to 
her night gown, a gold button, with the init 
*G.S.°’ on it. She also had on the ring-finger 
ofher left hand a gold ring of eighteen carats 
fine, with the followin 
‘From E. W. to J. W.”’ 
Tus St. Louis Evening News says :—We learn 
that sickness is rapidly on the increase in the 


| present moment, have esca 


claiming to cure all bodily and spiritual ills by 
what they call ‘love cure.’ What the process 
of treatment is, Heaven only knows. The 
wronged husband, desiring to reclaim his young 
wife, he was advised by Justice Purdy to go 
after her at once, which he did, with the deter- 
mination of tearing her from the associations 
by which she was surrounded, even if com- 
pelled in doing so to shed the blood of her se- 
ducers. 

‘**He succeeded in finding her at the institu- 
tion in question, and immediately brought her 
home, without any demuron her part—she 
stating, undoubtedly with truth, that she was 
disgusted with the scenes enacted in that abode 
of wickedness. Her tale, as it represents things 
there, is an extraordinary one. She says that 
she was induced to go there by a female rela- 
tive, who isa believer in the doctrine, and who, 
after a long effort, succeeded in instilling into 
her mind the poison which proved her ruin. 
Together they absconded and went to Berlin 
Hill. When there, she found the marvellous 
‘love cure,’ but another name for all that is 
degrading and loathsome to a virtuous and 
high-minded woman. Low-bred familiarities 
with vulgar, fanatical men; companionship 
with women who deemed themselves elevated 
above humanity in becoming victims of their 
own and their companions’ lusts, and a close 
familiarity with a brutish and criminal enjoy- 
ment, which was the highest sphere aimed at 
in this delectable community, were what she 
was obliged to submit to. This was more than 
womanhood could endure—and, in her secret 
trouble, she applied to a relative, not daring to 
disclose her situation to her injured and much- 
loved husband. Through this relative, the 
husband found her, and, notwithstanding her 
moral and physical contamination, he took her 
again to his heart, a shame-stricken but wiser 
wife and mother. We are, of course, permitted 
to give no names, and should not do so had we 
the liberty, as the comfort and happiness of a 
family depend upon the publicity or silence 


| maintained in so gross an affair.’’ 


Tue Last Arrsmet to Assassivate Louis Na- 
poLeoy.—The Paris correspondent of the Liver- 
pool Journal gives the following particulars of 
the late attempt to assassinate the Em 
Napoleon at Fontainbleau : 

**The Emperor was riding slowly on horse- 


| back a little in advance of the rest of the party 
_ by whom he was accompanied. Suddenly his 


horse reared and shied at some unseen danger, 
and the Emperor, who is a first rate horseman, 


| instantly aware, as if by presentiment, of com- 


ing evil, threw himself to one <r as a 
perfectvolley was fired over him ! e assas- 
sins were ten in number, all Italians ; four have 
been taken, whiie the remainder, up to the 


ter fact which has caused that sudden rafle 
amongst the Italians domiciliated in Paris, and 
which the orders of the police rendered so strin- 


gent and severe, together with the dismay and | 
disgrace of a certain Corsican chef de brigade | should be re 


of police, who hitherto has been a great fa- 
vorite—both of which events have created great 
talk and suspicion of the truth in Paris during 


| 
} 
} 


It is this lat- | 


j 


A Qvestion or Honor.—The students of Wil- 
liams College have devided by a5 yeas to 75 
nays, after a long debate, to give in testimony 
to the faculty, when called upon, in cases of 
destruction of property and violation of college 
This isa much needed reform, and all 
honor should be accorded to old Williams for 


laws. 


initiating it. The guilty and innocent alike 
have heretofore been taxed at the rate of about 
#400 a vear for damages, because there re- 
mained of the barbarous ages a custom v hich 
branded as a knave the student who should, 
when calle l upon, give testimony against his 
guilty fellows. 

Turk Republicans of the St. Louis Congres- 
sional District have nominated Frank P. Blair, 
Jr., for re-election to Congress. Resolutions were 
adopted, re-aftirming the doctrine of Thomas 
Jefferson, denouncing the action of the Admin- 


| istration, opposing negro equality, advocating 


the extinction of slavery in Missouri, and the 


removal of negroes from the State. Three full} 


tickets are now in the fleld—American, Demo- 
cratic and Republican. - 

Tue Democratic Convention of the Fourth In- 
diana Congressional District, have nomi 
nated W. 38. Holman as Anti-Lecompton candi- 
date for Congress. 

Hox. Wa. Moytoomery was nominated for 
re-election at the meeting of the Conferees of 
the Twentieth district, Pa., on the 19th ult. 
A letter from Gen. Jesse Lazear was read, de- 
elining the nomination under the circumstances. 
The various Democratic papers of the district 
run up the name of Montgomery. i 

Beer Sratistws.—In twenty-nine breweries 
in St. Louis, Mo., there were brewed in the last 
twelve months 94,700 barrels of lager beer and 


72,100 of the ordinary kinds, making an aggre- 
gate of 166,800 barrels, valued at 81,451,700... 


Nova Scotta Satmon.—The catch of salmon 
about Halifax, N. 8., this summer, has been 
very large. Immense quantities have been ex- 
— to the United States. The price in the 

alifax markets is from five to six pence per 
pound, 


z 
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Makive up tuk Dsricigycy.—The Brooklyn 


(N. ¥.) City Directory for the present year con- 
tains 50,000 names against 38,000 last year, 
This will more than compensate for the re 


peror | off of 4,000 names, said to exist inthe New Yor 


Directory for this year. 

A Lares Potato Fistp.—Mr. Shoecraft, of 
White Pigeon, Michigan, has planted 1,200 acres 
of potatoes for this year’s crop. 

Preasyrerian Syxop.—The Synod of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canadais now in session at 

amilton. The question of merging the United 
Presbyterians and Free Churches is agitated, 
and also the question whether the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor is sinful in itself. The Synod 
declared the latter point negatively. 

A Reuioiovs Fourtu or Jrery.—At the old 
School Presbyterian General Assembly, which 
met at New Orleans, La., last month, a resolu- 
tion was adopted recommending that, as the 
Fourth of July this year comes on Sunday, it 
ligiously celebrated by a national 
wrayer meeting at ten o’clock, A. M., for one 
10ur, in all the churches in the Union. 

STEUBENVILLE, Ohio, stands upon a coal bed. 


the past few days. Of the reality of the at- The Herald, of that place, says a shaft has been 
tempt no doubt whatever exists, and the rela- | gunk in Market street, and coal reached at the 
tors add that the Emperor’s horse was shot 80 depth of 220 feet. The vein is four feet thick, 
severely in the neck that he died the same | and the coal is of a superior quality for house- 
evening. This is the tale current among the | hold, mechanical, manufacturing and gas pur- 
moneyed men at the Bourse, and believed by } poses. About one thousand bushels are raised 
them in private, while in public their cry is all | daily, and the amount will soon be increased to 
against the wicked inventors of such mischie- thousand bushels. The Herald very 


| three 
vous lies.’’ aptly winds up the account by hoping that the 


Sixcutar Disease.—A letter from South Florida | 
to the Savannah News, dated June 1, says that | 
a strange and fatal disease has broken out | 
among the deer in that section :— 

‘*They are found dead in every direction— | 
in some instances that I have heard of by | 
gangs. There is now scarcely the sign of one 
to be seen where they were before numerous. 
They appear to die, in most instances, suddenly | 
—full fleshed and fat. Some appear to linger | 
with the disease, and are found to have sore or 
rotten mouth and tongue. I have seen num- 
bers myself within the last ten or twelve days. | 
The cattle, also, are similarly affected, but not 
yet so fatally. They have sore mouth and | 
tongue, covered by athick dark scurf, and 
walk like a badly foundered horse. Where this 
disease among the deer and cattle broke out, or | 
how far it extends, I have no means of know- | 
ing. It prevails as far as I have heard from. 
What is still more strange, the buzzards and 
carrion crows have also disappeared. It is a 
common remark that none are to be seen. 
None have been found dead that I have heard , 
ot” 


A New Corroy Cieaxer.—A Mississippi in- 
ventor has brought forward a machine for clean- | 
ing cotton, which evidently possesses a con- | 
siderable degree of superiority over any appa- | 
ratus at present employed for that purpose. 
The peculiarity of this invention consists in the 
employment of a series of toothed rollers, and 
a fan so arranged that the cotton is loosened 
and its fibres separated one from the other, so 
as to lighten up the mass and detach or loosen 
the dirt and other foreign substances from it. 
The cotton being discharged in a thin layer, or 
sheet, so as to be effectually operated upon by 
the blast generated by the fan—the blast sepa- 
rating the dust and other light impurities from 
the cotton. There is also used, in connection 
with the toothed rollers and fan, a toothed, 
endless apron, arranged relatively with a guide 
board, by means of which, husks and other 
foreign substances, which the cotton may con- 
tain, and which are too heavy to be acted upon 
by the blast, are separated from the cotton, 
thus securing the utmost degree of cleanli- 
ness. 


Fivisugep Crry.—A recent American traveller, 
when in Venice, expressed a curiosity to know 
how the remarkable palaces of that city were 
built, and on what foundation they stood. 
When told that they stood on piles, he desired 
to see the pile-driver. ‘* There is a model of it 
in the Doge’s Palace somewhere,’’ replied the 
guide, ‘**but it has not been used, for we have 
had no house built in Venice for three hun- 
dred years. Making due allowance for the 
guide's accuracy of computation, the anecdote 
will serve to show the stagnant dead-sea as- 
pect of many eastern countries, whose exploits 
history has emblazoned. 


| nation that is not South 


coal bed will never take fire ; if it should, Steu- 
benville will have a hot time of it. 

Coat vs. Woop.—The Middleboro’ (Mass.) 
Gazette states, that four out of the twenty loco- 
motives that belong to the Old Colony and Fall 
River railroad have been changed to coal burn- 
ers, and a fifth is now in process of transforma- 
tion. It takes about 2,500 weight of coal to 


| drive an engine from Fall River to Boston and 


back, occupying three hours and twenty 
minutes, and costing $7. The same power of 
steam created by wood costs $17. 

Martin Koszra, whose name was rescued from 
oblivion by the spirited action of Commander 
Ingraham, at Smyrna, died lately in indigent 
circumstances, on a sugar plantation in Guate- 
mala. 

Tus Congress of Salvador has authorized the 
President to assist Peru with money and men if 
she should be attacked by fillibusters or any 
merican, 

Tux report that Mr. George Peabody loses 
$700,000 by the late flood at the city of Cairo, 
dwindles down to a loss of aply $5,000, or per- 
haps leas. He became possessed of the property 
by owning large claims againstthe United 
Bank. 

A Masonic Matren.—The Capt. Hamilton, who 
recently invaded Kansas, being ascertained to be 
a Free Mason, has been called to his Masonic 
account by the Lawrence Republican, on the 
ground that William Stilwell, of Sugar Mound, 
one of the murdered men, was alsoa Free Ma- 
son. To clear himself of this responsibility, 
Hamilton publishes a letter in the St. Louis 
Republican, saying that he did not know from 
the least sign, token, or indication, that there 
was a Free Mason in the party. 

Ick Mave ny Sream.—A steam machine, for 
manufacturing ice has been put in operation by 
a London fina. The cost of the ice will be 10 
shillings per ton, 

A Femate Bacuetor.—At the first annual 
commencement of Mount Union College, Ohio, 
the degree of Bachelor of Liberal Sciences was 
conferred, asnongst other’, upon Miss Jane W. 
Chapman. 

Decrease ix Vatcgr.—The assessors’ valua- 
tion of property in Buffalo, N. Y., forthe year 
1858, shows a decrease of $1,975,061, compared 
with last year. 

SLANDER in Swepey.—Mr. Lindahl, the editor 
of Frederneslandet, a newspaper published in 
Stockholm, has been recen | Aragon ae to 
death by the axe, for having ly and with 
evil intentions accused Mlle. Mendelssohn of an 
infamous crime. His counsel, Mr. C. G. Uggla, 
has been condemned to one month’s imprison- 
ment, and to the interdiction, for having, with 
full knowledge, undertaken the defence of an 
unjust cause. 

A report is telegraphed from Leavenworth 
that Governor Denver intends resigning his 
office as Governor of Kansas, after the August 
election upon the Lecompton constitution. 
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JLWER AND LADY BULWER-—- 
_ A Scone at the Hertfordshire Election. 
From tii® London Morning Star. 


ve A most painful scene oecurred at Hertford on 
' , the 18th. Toward the close of the 


4 proceedings of the Hertfordshire election, just 


Sir Eéward had concluded his address 


: with a fervent tribute of admiration to the wo- 


ne 
“ibd 


manly beauty exhibited in the long line of open 
carriages, chaises and vans drawn in front 
of the hustings, there was an unwonted stir in 


‘the crowd, which parted to admit of the pas- 


sage of a hired brougham from one of the towns. 
The carriage having stopped, two ladies alight- 
ed, one of them an extremely handsome wo- 
man, of about forty-five years of age, with 
fresh complexion, and with eyes of dazzling 
beauty. e lady, who was evidently laboring 
under excitement which exerci all her 
powers to control, advanced as nearly as she 
could through the crowd toward the hustings, 
and announced herself as the wife of the Bight 
Hon. Sir KE. B. Lytton, stating that she had 
come according to a promise made by her to 
confront her husband, and to expose the 
wrongs which she said he had inflicted upon 
her, and which she had described in her works 
and in a pamphlet published by her. The ap- 
arance of the lady was not unexpected, as 
er coming had been announced in bills and 
; but, owing to a deception which had 

n practiced upon her by some persons in 
the town, who had introduced themselves to 
i she was detained in the town while the 
election was proceeding in the vicinity. Those 
in the secret anticipated that she would not 
discover the mistake until the proceedings 
were over, and that her design would be thus 
frustrated. It was nearly so. Recognized as 
soon as observed, her voice was nearly drowned 
by the shouts of Sir Edward's supporters, but 
Sir Elward’s eye caught hers, and his face 
He looked like a man suddenly at- 

tacked by paralysis. Those near him say he 
trembled ex ly. For a few moments hé 
retained his position in front of the hustings, 
but turned his back on the unwelcome visitor. 
Then he suddenly disappeared below the hust- 
ingt platform, while his wife cried ‘‘ Coward,”’ 


» and he having hastily signed the usual declara- 


tion, esca: into the residence of the gentle- 
man on whose grounds the election took place. 


,, Lady Lytton continued to address the audience 
. assembled for more than a quarter of an hour, 


repeating her statements in her pamphlet, and 
aseerting her intention to confront her husband 
on every possible occasion until she compelled 
- him to redress her wrongs. Her ladyship sub- 
sequently made an application to the Mayor for 
the use of the Town Hall, forthe purpose of 
, making a public statement; but this being re- 
\ fused her, she left the town early in the after- 
noon, Lady Lytton arrived in Hertford at three 
o'clock on the morning of the election, having 
— from Taunton, where she resides. It 
8 needless to say that the event described has 
caused the greatest possible excitement in 
Hertfordshire. 


Micuican Lanps.—The great sale of five mil- 
lion acres of swamp lands, granted by act of 
Congress in 1850 to the State of Michigan, will 
4 » at Lansing on the 28th of July, and 
& hued from day to day until the whole 
shall have been offered. The terms of sales 
are to those who buy for the purpose of actual 
settlement on the land purchased, twenty-five 
per cent. cash, and aten years’ credit for the 
remainder, with annual interest at the rate of 
seven per cent. per annum. All others will be 
required to make payment in full on the day 
of sale. The lowest bid that can be received 
for the land is $1 25 per acre. The State Com- 
missioner, in his announcement of the sale, 
says:—While this land has been called the 
**swamp land,’’ much of it is among the most 
valuable @farming land, both for grain and 
grasses, in any country. More than 50,000 
acres of these lands, in quality below the ave- 
rage, were takenin sixty days, by adjacent 
owners, immediately after the passage of the 
act of February 4th, in the present year. Even 
the lowest of these lands, by proper drainage, 
for which a ion of the proceeds of these 
sales is to be devoted, will make the very 
richest and most durable meadow land that can 
be found, and it has also been amply tested 
that the deep vegetable mould thus accumu- 
lated for ages, makes the richest kind of ma- 
nure, witha due admixture of other kinds, 
whenever needed, for adjoining uplands. 


Tue Ancient Crry or Ostia.—A letter from 
Rome, of the 26th ult., says: 

“ Yesterday, a large party of the French resi- 
dents here went to Ostia, to visit the dis- 


coveries made in that old city, by means of the | 


excavations ordered by the Pope. The Tiber 
steamer was put into requisition. The French 


Ambassador and the Duchess de Grammont; | 


General and the Countess de Goyon ; several 
members of the diplomatic body, and a select 
y, were at an early hour on board. The 

rst place visited was the port of Fiumicine. 
On reaching Ostia, the party were conducted 
through the excavations ; and the greatest sur- 
prise was expressed at the complete manner in 
which the ruins of that once great city have 
been brought to light. The fountains, the pub- 
lic squares, the baths of Antoninus Pius, with 
their fine mosaics, the statues and the columns, 


constitute the finest group of ruins that can be | 


=, conceived. The chateau of Castel 
azano, with its wood of fir trees, was after- 
wards visited by the party, after which they 


returned to Rome, delighted with their ex- 
cursion."’ 


Gotp Mixes is Vexwont.—A correspondent 
of the Boston Traveler, writing from ates 
lier, June 24th, says that a returned Califor- 
nian having discovered gold, after a careful 
searvh, in the beds of the streams running from 
a high mountain ridge about ten miles north of 
that place, quietly 
and, without their Knowing the fact of the dis- 
covery, purchased the exc!nsive right of digging 
for gold in the largest stream for three years. 
All through the present season he has been at 
work there with an assistant, and says that he 
is doing a good business every day. He has 
found a nugget worth thirty dollars, and one 
worth eight dollars. The goldsmiths pronounce 
the gold purer and worth more per ounce than 
that which is brought from California. Gold 
was discovered many years ago in Plymouth, 
Winsor county, Vermont, but in such limited 
quantities that it has never compensated any 
one to gather it. Last year gold was mined 
successfully in a stream running down the other 
side of the mountain ridge above mentioned. 


Sacre or Congressional Srats.—A few days 
since the furniture of the old halls of Congress, 
at Washington, was sold by auction, and there 
was quite a spirited competition for the chairs 
which had been long occupied by distinguished 
statemen. There was quite a contest for John 
Quiney Adams's chair and desk. This was the 
battle of the day, and the hero of it—-a meim- 
ber of the press—our excellent friend, E. King- 
man, of this city, who knocked all competitors 
down with an extra dollar. They brought $50, 
The same gentleman bought several other 
chairs. Single chairs with a writing ledge went 
up as high as $10. Next after this the best 
yrices Were brought by the desks of Brooks, 

9; Henry A. Wise, $7; and those of Benton, 
and McDuffie, of South Carolina, 86,25 each. 
The amount realized was over 82,000,— Wash- 
sneton States, 


Tur Government has received despatches from 
Mr. Forsyth, Minister to Mexico, and from their 
tenor it appears that our diplomatic represen- 
tative had very properly interrogated the Mexi- 
ean Government in reference to the tax sought 
to be levied upon the property of American resi- 
dents. At the time when the despatches were 
written Mr. Forsyth had not vet demanded his 
passports; but the continger 


yYis net among 
the noprobabiities. 


THE 
SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF A CHILD. 


A little girl, only three years old, daughter 
of John Schaffer, who resides at the corner of 
St. Paul and Atwater. streets, had a singular 
aiventure on Sunday last, which would 

_ scarcely be credited if not so well authenticated 
as to leave no room for doubt. Mr. and Mrs. 
Schaffer went to church in the morning at the 
usual hour, and left the child at home with a 
boy of nine years. About eleven o'clock she 
told ber brother she was going to see Charlotte, 
referring to a sister five years old, who died two 
ee: ago; and soon after she escaped from the 

ouse, unobserved by her brother. When the 
parents returned from church the little girl was 
nowhere to be found. A search was made of 
the neighborhood, and finally the usual method 
of ringing a bell and crying for a lost child was 
resorted to. Towards evening intelligence was 
received that a child had been seen at Mount 
Hope answering the description of the one mis- 
sing. Mr. Schaffer could hardly suppose that 
his child had wandered so far from home, but 
he set out for the cemetery. At the canal 
bridge he met Mrs. D, Sloetzer with his child 
on the way home. Mrs. §. had found it at a 
house in Mount Hope, where it had been 
| taken care of, having 
tery. 

This little girl, only three years old, had 
walked from near the Falls Field to Mount 
Hope, and to the extreme southern part of the 
grounds, where her father has a lot, and where 
_her little sister was buried. The distance is 
‘nearly three miles, and she had not been there 
often enough to make her at all familiar with 
the streets leading thither. And after reaching 
the cemetery, it is surprising that she should 
have found her way along the winding paths 
leading to the upper part of the grounds. She 
must have done all without assistance, and 
actually found the place where her sister 
Charlotte sleeps. How long she was going to 
the spot is not known, nor is it known how 
long she remained there. It is presumed that 
she was much fatigued when she arrived, for 
she laid down upon the grass by the grave and 
slept. When she awoke she started home- 
werd, and came down to one of the ponds in 
the cemetery to quench her thirst, and there 
she was noticed iy a man who took charge of 
her, and detained her until Mrs. Sloetzler came 

_ along and recognized her. 

The little wanderer was restored to her 
anxious parents about six o’clock, having been 
absent from home about seven hours, and most 
of that time was alone and mistress of her own 
actions. Few children of twice her years could 
be trusted to accomplish such a journey alone. 
There is something of sublimity—of poetry—in 
the adventure of this child, which appeals to 
the finer sentiments of the soul. That one so 


young and so tender should be inspired with a | t@ 200 bbls at $16.75*17 for Western and City | 
passion to visit a sister's grave, and should Mess, and $14 for Prime. City packed Mess Beef | 


resolutely accomplish the mission against such 
obstacles, is strange indeed. That same Al- 
mighty Power which controls the smallest 
events as well as those of magnitude, and 
which implanted in this infant bosom a desire 
to commune alone with the pure spirit of a 
sister, guided her safely to that sister’s grave, 
and returned her unharmed to parental care. 
This incident, simple, perhaps, in itself, to 
the reflecting mind, is suggestive of many 
thoughts. If the spirits of the dead hover about 
and are cognizant of the movements of the liv- 
ing, (oh how happy are they who firmly be- 
lieve it,) with what extatic delight the spirit 
of Charlotte must have beheld her little sister 
sleeping sweetly upon the grave containing her 
ashes! What fond parents would not find the 
death pang more easy and the King of terrors 
dethroned in the hour of dissolution, if he 
could be assured that his darling children and 
those he held most dear on earth would singly 
_ wander to the silent cemetery and sleep upon 
his grave? Such a thought would strip the 
tomb of its oblivious character, and make it 


rather a bed for the enjoyment of enchanting and some 200 bhds, all offered, sold at $30 for Ist | 


dreains than a place of dark, dreary and cold 
forgetfulness.— Rochester (N. Y.) Union. 


Sevaw Staves 1x Utan.—The New York 
Tribune saya, an intelligent writer in the train 
/of the Utah Peace Commissioners states that 
| the system of buying and selling Indian women 
_is carried on all along the route across the 
| plains, among the traders and frontiersmen, as 
a regular established practice. Almost every 


| white man along this route has an Indian con- | 


cubine purchased, in the case of young and 


SATURDAY EVENING 


A Texrmis Deatu.—James M. Palmer, an 
Englishman, 30 years of age, while gathering 


wild fowl’s eggs recently on the Faralleones | 


(rocky inlets on the coast of California, ) fell 
from a precipice 400 feet high, striking and 
bounding from cliff to cliff in his fearful descent, 
leaving portions of his clothing and quivering 
flesh on their jagged points. His bedy was 
never seen afterwards. 
DERANGEMENT OF THE LIVER AND 
STOMACH, 
Should at once be attended to. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
by Dr. C. M. Jackson, 


Mod sold 
Philadelphia. Pa., sold | 
by druggists and ile ined everywhere 


will cure all diseases ‘a disordered 


Liver or Stomach. 


WISTAK’S WILD CHERRY BALSAM.—This 
Balsamic compound bas become a home fixture. 
Let all who suffer, and have in vain attempted to 
cure their coughs, colds, bronehial or pulmonary 
complaints, e use of this unequalled remedy. 

r> | none unless it has 
ture of ‘J. 


Butts’’ on the wrapper. 
WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 








n found inthe ceme- PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


BRE | DSTUFF<.- The quietude which has mark- 
ed the course of the Flour market for some weeks 
past still continues. There has been little in- 
u'ry for shipment, and the home trade have pur- 
ec on y to supply their most necessitous wants. 
The news from Europe has 
and prices are drooping. e sales for the week 
foot up on'y 374000 barrels. at $4.12}¢4.25 for 
superfine; $4.62¢¢5 for ex'ra. and $55.25 for 
extra tamily. The sales to the reta‘lers and bakers 
have been within toe range of these quotations for 
common and extra brinds, and fancy jots at $5.50 
e$6. Rye Flour has been steady About 200 
barrels sold at $3,313 @ barre’. Corn Meal has 
been quiet, without change io prices Salos of 
1.500 barrels Pennsylvania at $3,374, and 800 bar- 
rels Brandywine at $3,75. 
GRAIN. —Prices of Wheat have undergone no 
this week, but the demand for it is extreme- 
ly limited, being confined to the wants of the mil- 
lers Sal-s of 14,000 bushels reag'ng from 85 to 
1,08 for ordinary and prime Southern and Penn- 


sy:vania Ked, and $l¢1.20 for white. Rye coc- | 


tinues to sell on arrival for distilling at 70c., but 
atthe close there was none offering. Corn has 
* met quite an active inquiry, both for foreign and 
coastwise shipment, »nd prices have again ad- 
vanced. Sales of 42,000 bushels Pennsylvania and 
Southern yellow .t 76778c. afloat, c’osing at 
‘the latter rate, and 75e@77c. in store, including 
somo of fair quality at 73275c.,some damaged at 
68" 70c., and good white at 73c. Oats have been 
arriving more freely, acd ar- dull atu furth-r de- 
cline of 2c. Sales of 18,000 busheis at 38 40c. for 
Delaware and Peonsy!vania—closing at the tormer 
rate, and 34c. for fair Virginia 
PROVISIONS—The stock of Pork is light, but 
the article is dull, as the sales hsve been confined 


sells siowly, for ship’s stores, at our quotations. 
100 bbls Drieg Beef so'd at 9¢c 90 days. Bacon— 
Has been extreme'ly dull, notwithstanding the light 
receipts and stocks, and our quotations are about 
nomiual for al descriptions. Sales of Hams at 104 
@11tc for plain, and fancy canvassed Sides at 8e 
Sic, the jatter rate for city emoked, and Shoulders 
at 6c 6c, cash and 60 days. Green Salted Meats— 
The transaction have been unimportant Among 
them were some Shoulders at 5jc Lard—The de- 

| mand has been limited, but the stock ts light, and 
prices remain without change. Saes of barre's 
and tierces at 11$w113, and kegs at 123713 & bh, 
60 days Butter meets a very limited inquiry. 
Sales of both so id packed an roll at 10¢12$c. No 
change to notice in Cheese. Eggs command 104 12c 
¥ doz-— the former rate for Ohio 

COTTON—The receipts and stocks of all kinds 
continue emall, and with only limited inquiry and 
unfavorable European advices, prices have declined 
fully te. Sales of 700 bales, chiefly Uplands, at 
1230 3¢c # t, cash, for middling and middling 
fair quality. 

COPPER continues dull. In the absence of sales 
we quote English Sheathing at 28c¢ # &, and Yel- 

| low Metal at 22c # it, 6 mos. 

BARK is in better demand at the late decline, 
Nol, at which rate it is scarce and wanted. Tan- 
ners’ Bark is dull, and sales are reported at $ll« 
13 for Spanish, and $10@11 for Chestnut Oak. 

BEESWAX meets a very limited inquiry. Small 

| sales at 3lc » t% for good yellow. 

FEATHERS are scarce. Good Western readily 

| command 44-47c @ th. 

FRU‘ 18—The market is nearly bare of foreign, 
the only transactions being a few small sales of Pine 
Apples at $346 the 100. Nothing doing in domes- 
tic dried Fruits to alter quotations. Green Fruit is 
beg-nning to arrive more freely 

GUANO Is in limited request, but with no 
charge in prices. 


toritten signa- 


been unfavorable, | 


ent to the land owners, | 


beautiful squaws at as high a price as three or “Tyg p—The stock in first hands is light. but the | 
four horses, though old and ugly ones may be gemand co sabi 


| ntinues limited. 
| had at a much less cost. Once sold to the white HIDES are heid quite firmly, as the receipts and | 
| men, her Indian relatives renounce all further | stocks are small. ; 
interest in her, and not merely her person, but | HOPS are held with a little more firmness, but | 
her life, is at the disposal of her owner. When | there is no increase in the demand. The sales | 
a white man gets tired of his slave-wife, he | wise from 7 to 10c # m for first sort Eastern and | 
ships her off and gets another. The children of | —~y , 
these unions are totally neglected by the Les ea gen yb tye ok yy 4 
fathers, and grow up as they may under the aes tone at $21, $20 and $19 # ton, 6 months, fer 
care of the mothers. At all the forts along the | the three numbers. Scotch Pig ia entirely nominal | 
route, the young officers, settlers, and all who 
| can afford it, keep the squaws, _ and Bar Iron sell slow/y. without change in prices. | 
——_—__——— LEAD —The stock of Pig Lead here is nearly 
| exhausted, and there has been nothing doing. 

LEATHER—The market »s nearly bare of the | 

better kinds of Spanish Sole and Slaughter, and 
| they are wanted. but for the inferior descriptions 
there is no ‘nquiry. 

LUMBER—The receipts have been /ight, but , 
they are ample for the demand, as there has been | 
but little inquiry for any description Sa‘es of 

| Southern Ye'low Pine sap Boards at $12e14 # 
M feet; Pickets in lots at $9, and Laths $1,25¢ 
1.314 # M; Hemlock Raft Lumber is selling at | 
$707.50. . 

SEEDS—There is a gooil demand for C oversee?, | 
but there is little or none coming forward We | 
quote at $4,5074,62¢ & 64 ts. Flaxseed, if here, | 
would command $1,5521,60 # bus. 

TALLOW—Holders ask 93¢ # for city ren- | 

| dered, but the market is very dul!. 

TOUBACCO-—There is no alteration in price or 
demand, and a limited business doing th s week 

WOOL—Supplies of the new *‘‘clip’’ come for- 

| ward very slowly, and the manufacturers manifest | 

no disposition to purchase to any extent. Sales of | 

— Ibs at 33 up to 42c & Ih, cash, for common 
fine. 


J My principal method for defeating error 
and heresy, is, by establishing the truth. One 
purposes to fill a bushel with tares; but if 1 
can fill it first with wheat, I may defy his at- 
tempts.—John Newton. 

fa Form one upright, genuine resolve, and 
it will uplift into higher air your whole being. 

J iuuense Rose-Besu.—In Mr. Dalglish’s 
garden, Providence, there is a rose-bush that 
quite fills seventy feet in 
length, and contains six shousand flowers and 
buds : 


a green-house 


Let never day nor night unhallowed pass, 
But stiil remember what the Lord hath done 
—Shakspeare 


NEW YORK MARKETs. 

July 3.—BREADSTUFFS—Flour is dull; sales 
of 7,500 bbls. Wheat is quiet and the sales are 
unimportant Corn is dull; sales of of yellow at 
82¢83 Pork is is firm at $16 50 for Mees and $13 
50 for Prime Whiskey is dull at 23 cents. 


Correcrep WEEKLY. 
JONES’ SALO@NS, 727 and 729 Arch Street. 
MEATS. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 
CORRECTED FOR THE SatcRpay Evenine Poer, 
BY 8S. -McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 
No. 333 Walnut Street. 


The following were the closing quotations for Stocks 
on Saturday inst. The market closing dull. 


Bid. Asked. ; 
OANS. 


Beef. 
Roasting rib, @ B 12 al4 
Sirioin steak 14 ai6 
Rum - 2 al4 
Chuck pieces 8 all 
Piates and nave's 
_. corned — 
Tongues, fresh 
: Lex, each 
<2; Shin 
| Kidney 
laver, @ bb 
Dried Beel, # & 
Lam. 
Fore quarter 
Hind “* 
Chop, # 


‘ 6. 69 | Cx ves head, each 
AL STOCKS. 


| Mutton. 
Leg, Loin, Chop,@ 89 al0 
| Breast and Neck éia 8 
, Young Lamb, whole $3 a34 
| Who'e carcase 8a 
scien Veal. 
se Fore quarter, @ B 
65 a75 Hind =“ 
Si jas7, | Cho 
2 avd , Cutlet 
8 al2 | Sweetbread, each 
Sad | Pork. 
i4 als 


_ Bid. 
Phil Ger & Nor 
| Reading 
62 Minehiti 
"67 Har & Lan 
6 Chea Va 
"85 Tioga 
P: .6pret 85° 95i * proferred 
a - new ims 1002 P W& Bait 
‘ oe tons Is and 
— — | Wil'sport & Elm 
Calawiess 
CAN 
Sch Nav 


Asked. 
S2 52 
-” 


| Young Pigs 

| Sat and fresh, ih 
t) Feet, @ set 

Tripe, @ & 
ilar “ 

llama, 8 iced 
| Bo ogna sausages 
VEGETABLES. 

Lettuce, @ head 2a5 New pot’s iN J), ¥ Aial 6: 
Rhubarb, buneh 224 | Cabbages,@ head = 8 aio 
* preterred 100 Onion tops “* i , Carrots, dozen 0 

* 5 coupon : CA be 0 45 Radisiies, @ hundred | De do, &# ® 
Tenn 6 pr ct ‘ ’ nen 5 . bunches ‘3200 | Com pot’s, y 
Keniucky Gpoet he WS | Sus& Tidewater’ — 5 | Asparacus, bunch 
Missourt 6's k BANK STOCKS. Bermuda potatues, 
Penn R RE pr ct orth America 133 133 w basket 
2d mort loan "8 7 1u@ 199 
C & AMR KR Epret 7 si 57 
PGKNRR “ 97 463 (49 
Readimc RR “ 55 


* mort 
‘ * 


1,75 
10 al2 
184025 
4as | 
10 alS 
15 ai6 
16 a20 


Stk 
4 
Cam City 6 pret le? 
Pitts 6 pret 5 
* 6 coupon — 
All’gy City 6 pret 
County “* * prefer 
“RRs Lehich Nav 
Peun Morris Conso'’d 
‘ 5“ 


<5 aS 


14h 15 
47 48 


4204) 


rred 


6as 

bus 1 ,00a 1,574 

10 ai8 | Onions, bus Be 
Peas, @ basket 6) aé2} 


PRUIT. 
1,00n1 50 | Huckelberries @ qt 25 
ifp 25 aSl | Strawberries 2% aS) 
Currants @ quart 6 | Raspberries, @ qt 25 a3?) 
POULTRY AND GAME. 

Spring Chickens, Y | Chickens, @ B 

atr S) a8? | Sqb Pig'’ns, pair 
Chick: ne, @ pau 735 al,5 | 

SHELLFISH. 

Oysters (Absecom) 


Apples, @ bkt 
wo Lf pk 


Lemch Valley 6's 
Ches Val R R 6's 
Tiog 6's 


> Township 
| Kensingto 
(ytrar 
| Western 
| Man & Mech 
' Commerce 
Tradesman’s 


10 al2i 
25 a3? 
7 
ae 
eo? |» City 

1” =| Conso.idation 
ge | Commonwea th 
“0g | Corn bxachange 
S*4 | Pittsbor 

MA M Pitts 
xchange Pitts 


b 
Kentucky 


Northcrn Ry 
louiavs le, Ky 
rs, Ky 


Farm 


Ter’ pin (Soathern}, 

& doz 40 060 | oy ikt SO aTS 

Do (Ches & Del) 6,00 ab | De, &M _ 16,00a20,00 
8 ald | Morris River Cove, 


2.0 250 M 10,80 al?,00 
i n* do, @ bbi, 


10,008 13,00 
MisSCELLANEOUS. 


Salt do, ® il 
Mackere! ; 10 
Smn'kd Herring, bunch 6 
8 | Honey, 2 a2 
Smearcase, cake 2 
Salmon Sl aS? 
Sheep ead @ Bb 2 


a) * 
Sua & Tid “78 * 
Union Cana 
Ww, ‘ma & } mira 
Ist mort 7 pret fae 8 
ad * aa | 
Catawissa “ 40 
North Pa 6 pr ct S7% 5 
RAILROAD STOCK 
Cam & Atnboy 4 99 | Union, Nae, Tenn 
Peoansy |v ania 4) 41g Panters, Tenn 
Reaver Readow so) 5S) | Com & R Vick 
North Penna 9 «683° NO Gae Light iw 


s 


Butter. & 
Ro * 
112 hggs, doz 
we - Codfish 
1 bry Cod 
7 Ha ibut. ® 
Fresh Shad 


throughout the United States. 


| in value, and is pot wanted. {slooms, Boiler Plates t 


PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. | 


i 


POST, JULY 


FITS, FITS, FITS. 
Jayyee’s Avrerative a Certaix Remepy. 


This disease, Epilepsy, soon becomes firmly fixed 
by hab't, and the more nemerous the attacks have 
been, the greater is the Hability of their return and 
the grea er will be the dificul'y in arrest'ng them. 
There is not only a greater lability to their return 
im propertion to the number of attacks. bat the con- 
vulsiozs become more severe, and are repeated at 
shorter interva s So that what at first was perhaps 
& mere faintness, with or without slight muscular 
twitchings, and oocurr'ng at iong ‘n:ervals. in time 
become v-olent convulsions of aimost daily oceur- 
rence. The person thus asilicted gradual!y sinks 
pe RA a, © ae © imself 

ends, until at is sufferings are 
cnded by the band of Death = “el 

It is evident that if relief ‘s obtained at all a‘ter 
the dissase becomes habitual, it must be by some 
treatment which is permanent in its 
only to suprress the attacts, but 
to remove the morbid 

Jayne’s 


EE 


Hi 


3 
i 


: 


pO more Fits after taking it 
ani [ believe it bas rerfectly cured 
ALFRED McKINNEY 


ANOTHER CURE. 
Boruisero, Bradford Co., Pa., Nov °56 
Dr D Jayne: Dear Sir About five years since, 
my child was taxen with EPILEPTIC FITS, which 
continued for two years, and was Gnally cured by 
the use of twenty-six boctles of your ALTERA- 
TIVE. ands meSANATIVE PILLS She has not 
had a fit fortnree years Yours, traly. 
CEPHAS CLARKE 
We are w-il acqua‘nted with Mr. Clarke, and 
have full confidence in toe above statement. 
MERRY, WILHELM & CO. 


ANOTHER AND MORE REMARKABLE CASE. 


Dasvitug, Pa , July 5, 1856. 

Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Philadelphia: Gentlemen — 
I take this method of testifying to the efficacy of 
your ALTERATIVE. For twenty-five years I was 
a sufferer from RHEUMATISM auring which time 
I took such large quantities of Laudanum that in 
the tal of 1853 I was attacked with EPILEPTIC 
FITS, to cure which I made use of all the medi- 
cines that I saw recommended, acd have been al- 
most constantly under the treatment of the best 
a. but all proved ineffectual. and scarcel 

maigh rv any relief. mee he — ee ’ 
my right side became gradually paralyze ost 
he aan of my arm, partially that of my leg — 
my speech was s. much affected that I cou'd hard- 
ly articulate a word that could be understood. In 
this condition at the solicitation of a friend, I com- 
menced using your ALTERATIVE Iest fall, and it 
affords me inexpressible pleasure to state that since 
that t'me I have not had a sing!e fit; the use of my 
hmbs has returned, and my speech being almost en- 
tirely restored, my appetite is go.d, and I feel per- 
fectly well in every way. I have taken about three 
dozen bottles of the ALTERATIVE, and a couple 
o boxes of SANATIVE PILLS, and must say that 

, I attribute my life to the fact of having usea your 
medicines. 

{ consider your ALTERATIVE the beet medicine 
in the worla for EPILEPTIC FITS, and would re- | 
commend all persons afflicted as I have been, to lose | 
no time in procuring it Yours, pn A 

JO WARE. 


We, the undersigned citizens of Danville, being 
acquainted with the facts contained in the above 
statement, do testify that they are correct as there- 
in set forth. 


THOS. WOODS, WM KITCHEN, 
G. B. BROWN, @. W_ FORREST, 
GEO S SANDERS, JAS M JONES, 


J. R MOORE 


AGAIN SUCCESSFUL. 


Bureirr’s Rapips, C. W., Aug. 3, 57. 

I hereby certify that I have used Dr D Jayne’s 
ALTERATIVE and SANATIVE PILLS in my fa- 
mily in case of EPILEPTIC FITS with marked | 
success. R. BRECKENRIDGE 


ANOTHER CURE. 


LaNxgsvVILug, Harrison Co., Ind , Feb. ’58. 
Dr. D. Jayne: Sir Your ALTERATIVE has 
cured me of EPILEPTIC FITS. I bad five very | 
severe attacks within two years, acd when every 
remedy and every kind of treatment had complete- | 
ly failed to cure me, I then decided to use your 
medicine I have taken eighteen bottles of the | 
ALTERKATIVE, and one dozen of the SANATIVE 
PILLS, and for one year I have been entirely free 
from any attacks, and I am now able to attend to 
my bus:ness Yours, truly, 
SAMUEL WOLF. | 
The Alterative is prepared only by Dr. D. Jarxz 
& Son, Philadelphia, and is for sale by their agents 
jel2-5t 
| 


PERRY DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN KIL- | 
LER I have used with great success in my family, 
in cases of colds and coughs, and also had the hap- 
piness to see my son immediately relieved of dis- | 
tressing dysentery, and completely cured in a few | 
days. WARD C. COP D, Fall River. | 








IAGES. 


_ MARR 





i Marriage notices must always be accom- 
panied by a responsible name. 


On the 24th ultimo, by the Rev. J. H. Kennard. 
Mr. Wititam Etuis, to Miss Many Russ, both of | 
this city. 

On the 2th ultimo, by the Rev. John B. Dales, 
Mr. Joux Porter, to Miss Jane CaLpwe Lt, both | 
of this city. 

On the doa ultimo, by the Rev. Dr. Cheeseman, 


_ Roszrt Gaiter, to Mantua Porter, both of this | 


city. 

Sa the 24th ultimo, by the Rev. J. H. A. Bom- | 
berger, D. D., Mr. Emanvet G. ReYAaNtHacenr, to | 
Miss Anna L. daughter of John G. Alburger, Eeq. 
both of this city. 

On the the 24th ultimo, by the Rev. J. B. Mad- | 
dux, N J Buacaway, of this city, to Eriza G. | 
Watton, of Frankford, Pa. | 

On the 6th of May, by the Rev. T. §. Johnston, | 
Mr. Jesse Lewis, to Miss Exizazetz Lowry, 
daughter of Philip Lowry, Esq. both of this city. 

On the 17th ultimo, by the Rev. W. 0. Johnstone, 
Mr. James Ror, to Miss Oarmarnine Hamitrox. | 

On the 13th of May, by the Kev. J. H. Kennard, | 
Aveustus Crowrtt, of Hyannis, Mass. to Sauuic | 
E. Saarrer, of this city. 








' 


DEATHS. 


| 
‘ 


ce Notices of Deaths must always be accom- 
panied by a responsible name. 


' 
! 


On the 28th ultimo, Mrs. Axw Key. 

On the 28th ultime, Mrs. Hanrigst MircHets, | 
aged 49 years. 

On the 29th ultime, Mr. Hexny Davenerryr, | 
aged 54 years. 

On the 27th ultimo, Mrs. Saran Worrturneron, 

d 87 years. 

On the 28th ultime, Mrs. Sanam Fraver, aged 
37 years. 

Un the 27th ultimo, Mr. Jonx Bannazs, aged 80. © 

On the 27th ultimo, Mr. Cmarntes GALLaGner, 

28 years. 

Cn the 27th ultimo, Mrs. Mania, wife of the late 
Conrad Hester. 

On the 27th ultimo, Mrs. Many Bastian, aged | 


——— 

n the 26th ultimo, Mrs. Manraa, wife of Wm. 
Seed, aged 36 years. 
On the 26th ultimo, Jawes Garvie, Sr. - 53. 
On the 26th ultimo, Davi Locke, aged 69. 

On the 25th ultimo, Mr. Wmuus Hawitros, 


Un the 26th ultimo, at Hoboken, N. J., 
H. Jouxsos, late of this city. 





| eve 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. 
Thirty cents a lire for each sabsequent inser:ion. 

bie column Advertisements—-One doller 

lime for every insertion 
kw” Payment is required in sivance. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


May be obtained weekly at the Periodical Depots of 

DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 & 16 Ann S., N.Y. 

ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 121 Nassau St. N.Y. 

HENRY TAYLOR, Ba'timore, Md. 

BURNHAM, FEDERHEN & ©O.., Boston, Mase. 

SAPPORD & PARK, Norwieh, Conan. 

HUNT & MINER, Pitteburs. 

8. W. PEASE & CO., J8 West €th St., Cincinnati, 

McNALLY & CO., 75 Dearborn St., Chicago, I’. 

A. GUNTER, No. 99 Third St., Lowieviile, Ky. 

HAGAN & BRUTHER, Nasiville, Tenn. 

ELI ADAMS, Davenport, lows. 

E. SEMON, Richmond, Va. 

MILTON BOULEMBT, Mobic, A'a. 

J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans, La 

JAMES DAVENPORT, St. Pau!, Minnesota. 
Periodica) dealers genera!!y throuchout the United 

States have it for sa e. 





FOSTERS PATENT TREK PROTECTOR. 


The subscribers would cal! 
the attention of Frait Growers 
> oe invented _— 

r protection of Trees: 

of Canker 
an! those 





ee 


BANK NOTE LIST. 


Correcrep ror tae Satrrpay Evenise Poer, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No 39 South Third Strect. 
Philadelphia, July 3, 1858. 
Groner. 
t diz | Solvent banks 1 dis 
New banks 1 to 5 dis Souts CAROLINA. 
Relief notes # dis | Solv bks 
Tioga&Shamo’kn no sale ALABAMA. 
New Jzenser. Solv bks 1 to 5 dis 
MISSISSIPPI 
ks uncertain 
LovistaNa. 
Solv bks 


roy 
form their Chrysalis for ~~ 
= year. 

Ss e cost is trifling, varying 
from 50 cents to $1.50, according to sise an quae 
tity. To these who may w sh to &t their own trees 
a liberal discount will be made. 

Town and County rights for sale on application 

to DENSLOW & HAZELTUON. 

ldis Owners and Manufacturert, 139 South Seventh St , 
jyl0-2 Philada., Pa. 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES 
, FT S.1OT & PATTEN procare AMERICAN 
ldis and wees Soe and attend to all busi- 
ness pert to. Ingwi ard: he 

1 dis novelty ond potennabiley of inventions o> Samay 
6 without ~~ Agency opposite main en- 

1 dis ce, Washington, District of Co- 

feb23-cow'f 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Solvent banks 





par to $ dis | 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore 3 dis Ono. 
Solv bks 4 to 7 dis Soly bis 
New Yor. | KENTUCKY. 
Solv bks par to $ dis Solv bks 
Maixe INDIANA. 
Solv bks dis | State bank 
New Hawpsaire. ILutxors. 
Solv bks 2 dis Solv brs 
VERMONT. Missovrt. 
Solv bks } dis | Solv bks 
ConNEcTicrT. TENNESSEE. 
Solv bks 2 dis Old banks 
MASSACHUSETTS. | MICHIGAN. 
Solv bks 2 dis | Soly bis 
Ruops Is._anp Wisconsin. 
Soly bks } dis | Solv bks 
Vireinia Texas. 
Solv bks 1 dis | Commercial and Ag- 
District or CoLtumBia. | ricultural bank. 
Solv bks ¢dis; Galveston 5 dis 
Norte CAROLina. | CANADA 
Solv bks lée@2 dis! Solv bks 


22 dis 
1 dis 
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LARGES? AND WORT SELECT ASSORTMENT 


Ut 


FIRST CLASS CABINET WAKE 
IN THE UNION, 
524 WALNUT STREET, 
Opposite Independence Square, Vhilade paisa 


GEO. J. HENKELS, 
Formerly of (73 Chestnut Street 


1é dis 





GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO BOOK BUYERS!! 
ee — my 29-6m 

AGENTS WANTED, 

To form Clubs in Every Town and Village in 

the United States. 

To whom a larger commission will be given than 

can be had from any other house. New deserip- 

tive catalogues (just issued) mailed free to an 

address, containing al! the popular works of the 

day, classified in the following order :-— 

Annuals and Presenta- | History and Travels, 4c, 
tion Books. ; Juvenile Works, 

a, Works, | Law Books, 

Bibles, Prayer & Hymn | Musical Books, 

Books, | Miscellaneous Works, 
Biographical W orks, | Medical Books, 
Botanical Works, | Natural History, 
Classical and Philosophi- | Odd Fellowship & Free- 

cal Works, masonry, 
Cookery, Domestic Eoo- | Poetical Works, 

nomy, &c., | Phrenologicsl Works, 
Dictionaries and Lexi-; Religious, Biblical and 

cons, | Theological Works, 
Fiction, (Works of) | School Books, 
Geographical Books, | Seientifie Works, 
German Books, | Sports and Pastimes 

ce Send fora Catalogue. Address 
G. G. EVANS, Publisher, 
jel9-3m 


439 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. MEX 





BOOK AGENTS! 
WANTED tosell RAPID SELLING Valu- 
able Family Works, at LOW PRICES, WITR tntE- 
RESTING CoptTarts, and Superd'y Colored Plates. 
For cirealars, with full iculare, apply, if you 
live East, to HENRY HOWE, 102 Nassau St. N. 
Y.; if you live West, the same, }:! Mein St., Cin- 
cinnati. mh15-tf 

r) y 
$100 A MONTH. 

AGENTS ARE MAKING THIS AMOC N'C 
in se ling Our Canap Epition of “ LIV/NG- 
STONS’S SIXTEEN YEARS IN THE 
WILDS OF SUUTH AtRICA” 

Our Cireular, with particulars of Ageney and No- 
tices of the Press 1s a ret 

A specimen copy of the k sent, free of postage, 
on receipt of the price, $1,25. 

e W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 


48 North Fourth Street, Phiiadelph'a. 
Penurylvania. 





‘ 





From rich and poor, bond and free; all colors, 


GROVER & BAKER'S 
grades and conditions of life, we hear the same 


CSeeee a ED meed of praise awarded this wonderful article 
T 1 t Sores are bealed, pains relieved, lives saved, valu- 
FAMILY SRW ING i ACHIN RS able animals made useful, and untold ills assuaged 
i vk. 9 by this great medicine which are surpris ng to the 


" ily. does no’ 
730 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, ‘tatierd Liniment?” Who ever heard of the same 
18 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, 


effects produced han’, other article? For Cuts, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


uire a 


Bruises, Sprains, Kheumatism swellings, Strained 
Horses, &c., it has no equal. Beware of :mta- 
tions. The genuine Mustang Liviment is sold by 
all respectabie Druggists and Livery Men in every 
town, parish and bamiet throughout North and 
South America, Europe, and the Islands of the 
Ocean. Buy at once. 
BARNES & PARK, oo 
je26-4t ew York. 





cae” These Machines are now justiy admitted to 





ANTED, AGENTS, to Seti a Fine 

Steei Plate E ving ef the Cruci- 
fixien. E ved by McKae. The Engraving 
will be sold wholly be Canvassers. The exclusive 
sale for Towns or Coenties oan be secured by early 
application. For particulars address 

D. H. MULFORD, 
jel9-4t 167 Broadway, New York. 

















A LARGE ASSORTMENT of 
Ais: ~ Oe nat and vag tc f 
at 
ARE v, ahe ems A to coin 
attended to. 


All orders by mail ——- 
ASSIDY & BALI., 
je5-tf No. 12 South Second St., Phileds 


ANTED, I[IMMEDIATELY—-LOCAL 
AND TRAVELLING AGENTS, in « bosi- 

ness which is sure to pay from $20 to @28 per 
week. Particulars free to all who inclose a staup 
or three cent piece for return , and address 
my22-12% 8S. M MYRICK & CO., Lynn. Mas. 


ANTED, 1,000 AG ENTS.—For the 
best inducements ever offered. I[nclose 


stamp for return erry and address 
’ MAYNARD & CASWELL, 
je12-6t Lawrence, Mass. 


OVEL AND EXTRAORDINARY — 
The best chanee for a Lady or Gentieman to 
make money ever offered, without interfering with 
their regular business. Full particulars free. 
Trees 


BOWAKD GRAY & Ov, 
je26-3: Cotumbus, Obio. 


be the best in use for Fami'y sewing, making a new, 
if every fourth stitch be cut Circulars sent on ap- | 
plication by letter Agents wanted. my8-13t 
> R. DOLLARD, 
3 
i “ PHILADEL PHia 
/ PREMIER ARTISTE ! 
a IN 
HAIR. eA oy MOUTHERS!: MOTHERS!!! 
LATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPACES. ,.; 1S SOOT 
Instructions to enable ladies and gentlemen to mea- 0 eee ee aun TERENIDG. hes 
sure their own heads we —w no equal on earth. No mother who has ever tried 
No. 1. The round of the Inches. ever consent to let her child through the dis- 
head. 'No. 1. From forehead tressing and critical od of teething without the 

2. From forehead | back as far ss aid of this invaluable preparation. [f life and 
neck. 2. Over forehead as worth its weight in gold. 

3. From ear to ear! far as required. It not only relieves the child from pain, but in- 
over the top. - Over the crown vigorates the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, 
round the fore-| It will almost instantly relieve griping in the 
head. bowels, and overcome convulsions, which, if not 

He has always ready for sale gg of speedily remedied, eod in death. 
i 
Frizots, Braids, Curls, &c., beautifully manufac- world, in al) cases of Dysontery and [Marrhea in 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Children, whether it arises from teething or from 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will any other cause 
United States It is an old and well-tried remedy. 
ON PRICK ONLY 25 CENTS A BOTTLE. 
‘| BL 4 & None geouine unless the fac-simile of 
PF ALLI7IULE ,; CURTIS & Fs 
2 ke LEG& A Bay | Ear Sold by Druggiste throughout the world 463 
STUDIO ‘ myS 1: 
reg Cgc ly ree eer 
PHILADELPHIA, ~— $200 A YEAR. 
of nature that the wearer's loes is quite unnoticed. WE WISH TO PROCURE AN AGENT 
The jonts of the elbow, wrist, fingers and thumb ,..., ‘ aod 
are iv ‘ully moved by el tendons, and either Lady or Gentleman) for every Town and 
THE PATENT LEG has been in use twelve years, — oe . — . — a Fo eadnens. with 
and the inventor has received (over all competi- ) 5+... ‘ ACTON & AYRES. 
tors) fifty most honorary awards distinguished P; 
world; among which are the great Mrepa.s of the 
Worwp’s Exaizitions in Loxpox and New Youx. 
Nearly 3000 limbs in daily use, and an incre :sing 
i 
Patent” has given. 
Pamphlets, giving fu)! information, sent 
icant. B. FRANK P 


strong, and elastic stitch, which will wor rip, even 
177 Chestnut Street, 
Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTI- AN OLD NURSE FOR CHILDREN Don’t 
For Wigs, Inches. Toupees and Scalps, Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 8yrap for Children will 
over the head to! bald health can be estimated by dollars and cents it is 
4. From ear to ear | of the head. and gives tone and vigor to the whole system 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, We believe it the best and surest remedy in the 
receive attention. oc3l-eowly iilions of botties are sold every year in the 
ERKINS, New York, ison the 
outside w r 
This ARM and HAND are so perfect imitatio 
rendered useful to the utmost extent. ety to the Unters Ciates Se — aes 
and scientific societies in the principal cities of the my20-tf 61 5. Gath 5b., Whtahe 
indicate the satisfaction -‘Palmer’s 
376 Chestnut 8t., Philada. 


is to 
ocl0-ly 


jo 0. MBAD & SONS, 
Manufacturers of 


SILVER PLATED WARE, 
OF RICHE®T PATTERNS, 
ual in Fmish and le 
TO OLID SiILVEB, 
Nerth-East Corner Ninth and ( hestnut “t.,_ 
Philadelphia. my1-13¢ 





ANTED, 2,000 MEN—-To in a 
Profitable Business, in every part of Uni- 
ted States and Provinces. [his is worthy the no- 
tice of all. Address 
WENTWORTH, HEWES & CO., 
86 Washington St., Boston. 
(# Ministers, Colporteurs and Book Agents 
preterred. Please address us. The business will 
pay any one from $1,000 to $1,500 a year over 
all expenses. je26-3: 














100 4, MOXTH-—WANTED 300 Activ 


Young Men. — of $5 re- 

. For particu ad- 
—_— er iD. MARTYN, 

jy10-6e Plaistow, N. H 





EAD, ALL YE THAT ARE FOND 
OF FISHING.—I will send for $1 a Se- 
eret Art of Catching Fish in water as fast as 
you can pull them out. is no humbug. 
Address WN. R. GARDNER, Peace Dale, RK. |. 
jiys-8t 


GENTS WANTED.—Persons out of Em- 
t who are desirous of ine 


dress for terms and ful! 
jo26-3: 


ulars, 
I. M. DAGG & O0., Boston, Mase. 
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Wit, and Gumor. | 


TH. 
-_—— ze 


A Kansas Dirrweurr.—The position 7 on 


LHE @VIC kp: 


HE 8, SAT 


traveller in this unhappy territory is well fllws- | 


trated by the following story related by a Kan- 


| sas correspondent of the Boston Journal :— 


LITER ARY COL LOQUY. =» 


Scaxve— Editorial Sanctum—- Dramatis Per- 
sona— Editor and Young Poet—to whom Editor 
hands MS., bowing poletely 


Poet. Ah! you dot’t like it? will you please to | 


mention 

What faults you find ’—I’ll give devout at- 
teation. 

You ask for my opinion of your verse— 

Wott, Sir,—to say the trath I’ve read much 
worse. 

Ob, thank you, Sir—l'd ‘ike to know what 
sin 

My muse is guilty of. Pray, Sir, begin. 

Pirst, teach her better English; don’t sup- 


Ed 
Poet 


Ed 


poee 

That grammar’s unimportant save in prose ; 

Next, mena her rhym:s; it is extremely 
queer 

Some modern bards— 

I’m eure I have an car! 

No doubt !—I'’ve known a poet with a pair, 

Aud very long one:—who was not aware 

That “morn’’ and ~ dawn’’ 
proper chime 

By « long shot, to make a decent rhyme 

Sir, you surprise me—apy prosing fool 

Witty half a head, can learn to write by rule 

Try it! my friend—pray don’t omit to try it; 

Depend upon’t. you’!] mend your verses | 
by it. 

I warPant you will find your work sate 

if you'll observe the common laws of metre ; 

Because a rythmic foot you chance to lack, 

Don’t put a harmless “flower” upon the 
rack, 

To make it ‘‘ fow-er’’ 
queath 

To rhyming schoo'-gir's 
“ neath ed 

No poet yet who had sufficient art 

To blow a whistle, or to eat a tart, 

E'er so abused — 

Poet. 


Poet 


Ed 


(thus); and oh, be- 


thet infernal 


But, worthy critic, pray 
In such a pinch what should the poet say ” 
Sey? why, say ‘ Pints '’’—that’s the word, 

by Jove '— 

Or thrust the blotted paper in the stove. 
[ hold such cobbling not a venial fault, 
Bat downright sin—a murderous assau!t ; 
And be (or she) who chances to be found 
Guilty of such offences, should be bound 
Durante vita—hopeless of release— 
Poet. Bound, did you say ?— 
Ed. Yes, bound to keep the piece ! 
Exit, Poet, inahuff. Editor smiles. Curtain 
falls. —Post. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED... 


The Nebraska Post, under the above caption, 
says :— 

A few days since, we received a letter from a 
friend at the East, making inquiries in re- 
gard to our Territory, from which we clip the 
following questions, and append the an- 
swers :— 

‘* What kind of country do you live in?’’ 

‘* Mixed and extensive. 
cipally of land and water.’’ 

‘* What kind of weather ?’’ 

‘*Long spells of weather are frequent. 
sunshine comes off principally during the day- 
time.”’ 

‘**Have you plenty of water, and how got?’’ 

**A good deal of water scattered about, and 
generally got in pails and whiskey.” 

‘* Is it hard ?”’ 

‘“*Rather so, when you have to go half a 
mile, and wade in mud knee-deep to get 
at it.’ 

‘* What kind of buildings ?’’ 

*Allegoric, Ionic, Anti-Caloric, Log and 
Slabs. The buildings are chiefly out-doors, and 


30 low between joints that the chimneys all | 


atick out through the roof.’’ 
‘* What kind of society?” 


‘‘Good, bad, hateful, indifferent and 
mixed.” 

** Any ay - 

‘* Nary one. 


“What do your people do for a living, 
mostly?’’ 

‘*Some work, some laze round, one’s a 
shrewd business manager, and several drink | 
whiskey.”’ 

‘* Is it cheap living there ?’’ 

“Only five cents a glass, and the water 
thrown in.”’ 

** Any taste for music !’’ 


“Strong. Buzz and buck-saws in the day- | 


time, and wolfhowling and 
nights.”’ 

** Any pianos there ?”’ 

‘*No, but we have several cow-bells, and a 
timpan in every family.’’ 

‘* Any manufacturers !’’ 

‘*Every househould. All our children are 
home productions.”’ 

“What could a genteel family in moderate 
circumstances do there for a living ’’’ 

“Work, shave notes, fish, hunt, steal, or, if 
hard pinched, buy and sell town property.”’ 

‘* Are your people intelligent ?’’ 

‘Some know everything that happens and 
some things that do not,” 


cat-fighting 


‘“Would they appreciate a well-bred family | 


of sons and daughters ?”” 

“Certainly. Great on blooded stock ; wo 
take them to our next Territorial Pair and 
hibit them.” 

** Dear friend, your questions are answered. 
Briag on your well-bred stock, and make your 
home with us.’’ 


7 When the cholera was _—— in the 
south of Europe a native of Hungary heard 
that in a certain village it attacked only men. 
Hoping to escape the disease, he disguised 
himself as a female, with the utmost care and 
secrecy, and went to live in the favored village. 
Soon after his arrival he was, however, attack- 
ed with the worst symptoms of the disorder, 
and in his agony exclaimed,—* Alas, alas! who 
could have betrayed my sex ’”’ 


g@ A Sox or a Gox.—There is a baby in Cin- 
cinnati, the child of a Mr. Cannon, who weigh- 
ed 24 pounds at eleven months of age.—Er- 
change. 

Tle must be at the age of twenty-and-one, 

A dangerous piece, it’s remarkably clear— 

When the young Cyclopean son of a gun, 

IVa %4-pounder the very first year! 
—Boston Post. 


have not the | 


It is made up prin- | 


An unfortunate fellow during the troubles | 
here two years since, while riding away from 


home one morning, was met by an armed band, 
who inquired his politics. He replied that he 
was a Freo-State man. The company—which 


was composed of Pro-Slavery men—immedi- 
ately 


‘eased’ him of his watch and money | 
; and left him. 


Continuing his journey, he was met before | 


| noon by another armed company, whose cap- 
, tain stopped him, and asked to which side | 
/he belonged. The frightened traveller, sup 


posing all the rovets to be like the first party, — 
promptly replied that he was ProSlavery. 
This band, which chanced to be Free State, im- | 
mediately took his horse from him, and left | 
him to go on foot. 

He continued his trip, however, and just at 
night was stepped by a third band, who asked 
the old question. The unfortunate traveller 
was fairly non-plussed, but at last he asked: 


“Gentlemen, what are your politics? It | 
| doesn’t make the slightest difference to me, , 


only, whichever side you may happen to be- 
| long to, J agree with th you perfectly. r 


eniiementiene 
! 
sons for not drinking are very characteristic of 
| that gentleman: 

‘* Take something to drink ’’’ said his friend 
| to Mim one day. 

“*No, thank you,”’ replied Mr. B. 

‘*No! why not?’ inquired his friend in great 
| epensenent. 

“In the first place,”” returned Mr. Brandy- 
toddy, ‘‘Iam Secretary of a Temperance So- 
ciety that is to meet to-day, and I must pre- 
serve my temperance character. In the second 
place, this is the anniversary of my father’s 
death, and out of respect to him I have pro- 
mised never to drink on this day. And in the 
third place, I have just taken met as 





| 





—— 


| WEEDS 


We often see fields, exhausted by long culti- 
vation, and ‘‘thrown out’’ to rest and replen- 





of weeds. So far from renewing their energies, 
such fields are becoming more exhausted, and 


weeds are allowed to run riot on them. No 
crop exhausts the soil more than a crop of 
weeds. Actual and accurate experiments prove, 
that in fields where the weeds are allowed to 
grow with the crop, they diminish the crop at 
least one-fourth. They rob the earth of the 
food required for the growth of useful plants, 
and when the farmer turns his land out to rest 
and replenish its energies, he is but exchang- 
ing one kind of crop for a still worse one, 
if he allows the weeds to grow and mature 
their seeds. 

So important has this matter become, in the 
view of scientific agriculturists in England, 
that courts are directing the attention of grand 
| jurors to the subject; and, through them, are 
| forcing the attention of the public to this all- 
| important matter. 
| The Irish Royal Agricultural Society have 

| resolved, ‘‘that as great injury arises to the 
farming classes from the growth of weeds along 
the sides of public roads, whose seeds being 





adjoining lands, a circular be immediately ad- 
| dressed to the Grand Jurors of the several coun- 
| ties, soliciting them to give directions to the 
, County Surveyors to make it imperative upon 
road contractors tocut down and remove all 
| weeds, more particularly thistles, docks, and 
| rag-weeds, before the first of June, and at such 
| other periods in the year as may prevent their 
injurious effects to the farmer.’’ 

The object of such a course is obvious to any 
| one who reflects for a moment on the fact that 





Taree Reasons. —Mr. Brandytoddy’s three rea- | 
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JUDGING BY APPEARANCES. 


Baruwe Gripe.—“ Bless ‘is ‘art! 


I know’d he'd take to it kindly—by the werry looks on ‘im !"’ 











AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


W asurvo Parrr Trees.—June is the best month 
to apply a wash to trees, let the wash be strong 
or weak. June is the time when insects fly 


and deposit their eggs on trees. We now re- 


peat our recommendation to use potash water | 


in preference to any other wash, because it has 
power to destroy animal life while it is not in- 


jurious to vegetation. One pound of good pot- 


, ash will make a gallon of liquid suitable for 


apple trees. We have heard people assert that 


| such a wash is too strong. We have also heard 


ish themselves, covered with a heavy growth | 


will continue to become more so as long as the | 


that some men have let their potash water 
stand out in an open kettle till the one half of 
it had evaporated and then applied the sedi- 
ment to wash young trees. This sediment 
would be twice as strong as that which we re- 
commend.—Mass, Ploughman. 

To Desrroy Verwixs axp Borers.—Apply 
spirits of turpentine. You will need to wet the 
branch or limb both above and below the nest, 
then wet the nest well with the turpentine, and 
life will soon be extinct. Itissure. For borers 
put it round the tree nearto the ground. It 
will not injure the tree in the least. It will 
destroy the egg as well as the worm.—L. Smith 
in N. E. Farmer. 

Cows.—Skimmed milk is excellent for cows.— 
New England Farmer. 

To Desrroy Wurre Datsizs.—We cannot pre- 
scribe for all soils and localities, but in our own 


, case we have always found the cure very sim- 


allowed to ripen and shed are spread over the | 


| the seeds of weeds will lie inthe ground for years , 


| without germinating, but as soon as the earth 
is ploughed for a crop, spring into existence. 
No matter how clean our fields are kept, if the 
corners of the fences are allowed to be nurse- 
ries from which are scattered seeds for an an- 
nual supply of weeds. Every thistle-top has 
seeds enotgh to stock acres, and every burr or 
dock can furnish seed for a township. 
Let a war of extermination then be waged 
against these pestsof the farmer. 


adding one-fourth to the amount of your crop, 
you will give your farms a chance to replenish. 
—Ohio Farmer. 


Couc IN Heom—Colio in horses is a very 
common disease, and if taken in time may be 
easily cured in most cases. It is not unfre- 


quently confounded with inflammation of the | 


bowels, but is easily distinguished as follows : 


over fifty a minute ; the anima! often rolls; the 

disease intermita, and there ia but little fever. 

With inflammation of the bowels there is much 
| fever; the pulse is sometimes a hundred a 

minute, the attack is gradual, and the disease 
| does not intermit. 

When colic arises from bad food, a pint or 
s0 ofa solution of saleratus will often afford 
entire relief. As it assumes more of a spasmo- 
dic character, peppermint and ginger may be 
added. We have used with entire and imme- 

, diate success, a small spoonful of saleratus, the 
same quantity of ginger, and a tea spoonful of 
peppermint, added to a pint of nearly hot 
water, and given from a junk bottle. Powdered 
charcoal is one of the best and safest mediums 
for any diseaze resulting from derangement of 
the digestion—and two or three ounces or more 
mixed with water, may be given at any time 
with great advantage. 

Inflammation of the bowels is generally in- 
creased and rendered fatal by irritating medi- 
cines. A drink of slippery elm, hourly, to allay 
irritation—giving the animal but little food, 
and that weak gruel, and keeping him quiet, is 
good and safe treatment.—Country Gentleman. 


Sores on Horses.—Take one quart of soft 
water, one table spoonful of gunpowder, one 


ounce of white vitriol, and half an ounce of 


copperas. Shake them well together, and it 
will soon be fit for use. Apply to fresh or old 
sores.— New England Farmer. 





Make no | 
truce with a thistle, dock, or weed, and besides | 


' sulphur. 
Colic has no increase of the pulse, which is not . 


ple. Get in better grasses and they will run 
out this pest. 
stances by giving them a top dressing of yard 
manure or compost, aided by plaster, sowing a 
bushel per acre. Secondly, we would cultivate 
a hoed crop, with thorough tillage, and stock 
heavy with the grasses most natural to the 
soil. Both these remedies we have found ef- 
fective as long as the causes remain active; yet 
as these cease, the daisy will creep in again, 
and must be again combatted. We have found 
simply a sowing of plaster to have good effects 
in destroying them. 
cut when quite green, to prevent the seed from 
maturing and scattering on the soil. When 


HOW TO OIL A HARNESS. 





We all know that it is of great benefit to oil | 


our harness, yet many of us neglect to do it, 
because we regard it as a dirty job; but it is 
easy enough, if done right. My process for 
doing it is as follows :—First, I take the har- 
ness apart, having each strap and piece by 
itself; then I wash it in warm soap-suds. I 
used to soak it in cold water for half a day, as 
others did, but I find that warm water does no 
harm and much facilitates the job. When | 
cleaned, I black every part with a harmless 
black dye, which I make thus: One ounce of | 
extract of logwood, twelve grains bichromate 
of potash, both pounded fine; upon that I 
pour two quarts boiling rain water, stirring 
until all is dissolved. When cool it may be 
used. 
tles. It may be applied with a shoe brush, or 
anything else convenient. If any one objects 
to the use of this blacking, fearing that the 
bichromate of potash it contains would injure 
the leather, | would just say that this kind of 


potash will not injure leather, even when used | 


in a much larger proportion. The blacking | 
generally used contains copperas—a sulphate 
sometimes made of oil of vitriol and iron, and | 


it will eat out the life of leather, unless used | 


with great caution. When the dye has struck 
in, I go through with the oiling process. Some 
have a sheet-iron pan to oil in, which is better 


_ than anything, but I have a sheet of iron nailed 


This may be done in many in- | 


Daisies should always be | 


so cut, they make good fodder, and much cause | 


for future trouble from them is removed.— 
Cor. Country Gentleman, 

GoosEBERRIEX.—I have removed the mildew 
from my gooseberries by the use of dry ashes 
after a heavy shower. I take a pan of dry 
ashes and bend the bushes over, bottom up, and 
set the pan under and throw the ashes upon the 
bushes, completely covering them, and the 
next shower takes off both ashes and mildew. 
If the first application does not take all off, try 


/ again.—Rural New Yorker. 


Marte Movasses Fresh tux Year Rovyp.— 
Take maple sugar that has not been burnt, dis- 
solve it in warm water to the consistency of 
good molasses, and boil it moderately over the 
fire 10 to15 minutes. When cool, cork it up 
in bottles or jugs, to keep it fromthe air. Do a 
little at a time and you will always find it very 
palatable, and not like maple molasses, liable 


' to sour and lose its flavor.—Rural New Yorker. 


Sutpuvr ror Bros.—I have been in the habit 


_of protecting cucumber and melon vines from 


bugs, and rose bushes from the rose slug, for 
the last three seasons by dusting them with 


of gauze over the top, invert the cup, and shake 
it gently over the vines or bushes, The bugs 
will leave, but may return after atime, espe- 
cially after heavy rains. In that case, repeat 
the operation. I have tried many other things, 
but never found anything to work like a charm 
till I tried the sulphur.—Rural New Yorker. 


| quire oiling so often, by its use. 


to a board ; it is about two by three feet square. 
This I lay upon a table; I lay a piece or part 
of the harness upon this, and with neats-foot 


oil applied with a paint brush, kept for the | 


purpose, I go over it, oiling every part; and 
thus I proceed until every part is oiled. The 
traces, breeching, and such parts as need the 
most, I oil again. For the last oiling I use one- 
third castor oil and two-third neats-foot oil, 
mixed. A few hours after, or perhaps the next 
day, I wipe the harness over with a woolen 
cloth, which gives it aglossy appearance. Why 
I used some castor oil for the last coat is, be- 
cause it will stand the effects of the atmo:- 
phere, the rain, &c., much longer than neats- 
foot oil, consequently the harness does not re- 
One pint of 
oil is sufficient for one harness. 

The common way of oiling a harness, is to 
apply as much neats-foot oil containing lamp- 
black as the leather will take up; then wash- 
ing off with castile soap and water. This way | 
is not so good as mine, beeause it makes the 


_ harness smutty, and also the soap that is used 


contains barilla—a strong alkali, which cuts up 
and feeds upon the oil in the leather, and the 
weather, especially if rainy, soon renders the 


_ harness stiff and unyielding as before ; the wax 


| the means. 


Put the sulphur in a cup, tie a piece | 


in the threads is also destroyed, and the stitch- 
ing gives way. I have experimented with dif- 


ferent kinds of oil, and find that the kind and 
the process I now use is the best.—New England | 


Farmer. 


Presupice INcrgasep BY Learsino.—To look 
upon an acquaintance with literature as one of 
the objects of education, is to mistake the order 
of events, and to make the end subservient to 
It is because this is done, that we 
often find what are called highly educated men, 
the progress of whose knowledge has been ac- 


tually retarded by the activity of their educa-— 


tion. We often find them burdened by preju- 
dices, which their reading, instead of dissipa- 
ting, has rendered more inveterate. For litera- 
ture, being the depository of the thoughts of 


mankind, ia full, not only of wisdom, but also | 


| of absurdities. The benefit, therefore, which 


Coat Asues.—In the ashes of anthracite coal, 


says Prof. Norton, there are in every 100 lbs. 
from 4to 8 lbs. of valuable inorganic material, 
of a nature suitable for adding to any soil re- 
quiring manures. 


‘ liminary conditions of success ; 


The editor of the Germantown Telegraph | 


says :—*‘* We consider anthracite coal ashes to 
be most valuable when applied either to low 
ground, a little moist and heavy, or to clay 
moulds. They have a very good effect in mak- 
ing them permanently more friable and pro- 
ductive. Ourown experience satisfies us of 
this. On light soils, or those inclining to sand, 
we regard coal ashes as quite undesirable. In 
such localities the best use to put them to, is to 
excavate your garden avenues six inches, and 
fill them in and roll them down, and you will 
have a hard, dry, pleasant walk, a little supe- 
rior to anything vet tried. 


and always dry. For carriage-ways, also, they 
cannot be surpassed. 

J Mahommedans say that one hour of 
justice is worth seventy years of prayer. One 


act is worth a century of eloquence. 


It is Gluviys COdepiibhh oe 


is derived frum Literature, will depend, not so 
much upon the literature itself, as upon the 
skill with which it is studied, and the judgment 
with which it is selected. These are the pre- 
and if they are 
not obeyed, the number and the value of the 
books in a country become a matter quite un- 
important. Even in an advanced state of civi- 
lization, there is always a tendency to prefer 
those parts of literature which favor ancient 
prejudices, rather than those which oppose 
them ; and in cases where this tendency is very 
strong, the only effect of great learning will 
be, to supply the materials which may cor- 
roborate old errors, and confirm old supersti- 
tions. In our time such instances are not un- 
common; and we frequently meet with men 
whose erudition ministers to their ignorance, 
and who the more they read, the less they 
know.--Buckle’s ** History of Civilization.” 


ra The 
are a fearful threatening; 
smite the 


Old Testament 
‘Lest I come and 
earth with acurse.’’ The last 
of the New Testament are a benediction : 


last words of the 


words 
‘The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 
Amen.”’ 


noite 
1. ¥ 


I keep it on hand all the time, in bot- | 


“2 )pCe 1 8 AAA D 


- % 


io, 


RsSsos. 


Hat STANDING ON Exp. —The earliest notice 
of this fact will be found recorded in Job iy. 
13, 14, 15: 


the night, when deep sleep falleth on men, fear 


—‘*In thoughts from the visions of 


and trembling which made all 
my bones to shake. 


' Came upen The, 
Then a spirit passed be 
fore my The hair of my flesh stood up,’ 
&. The Dr. Andrews, of Beresford 
Chapel, Walworth, told me he once saw a re- 
markable illustration of this result from the 
same cause—excessive fear. William Probert, 
who had been concerned in the murder of 
Weare, for which Thurtell was hanged in 1824, 
was indicted at the Old Bailey, in 1825, for 
horse-stealing, and being found guilty June 2s, 
was there executed. Dr. Andrews had been 
requested to attend this man, and found him 
in a state of stupor which prevented reflection, 
almost, indeed, perception; but on the morn- 
ing of execution his mind cleared, and he was 


face. 


Rev. 


anxious to listen and join in the prayers. 
leaving the cell, 


On 
and going to the room where 
he was pinioned, he became somewhat excited, 
and the instant the executioner put the cord to 
his wrists to bind his hands, 
lanky, 
and stood perfectly upright, and so remained 


his hair—long, 


weak, iron-gray hair—arose gradually 
for some short time, 
down. 


and then as gradually fell 

The fact is accounted for from the cir- 

cumstance that the blood retires to the heart, 

left without due cir- 

, culation, ‘* the skin contracts, and the effect is 
to raise the hair.’’ But this I doubt. That 
such is the result of sudden fear, and t-.at it 

| has been known for ages, 
Notes and Queries. 


and the extremities being 


is Very certain.— 


Ra Prooress.—The goal of yesterday will 
| be the starting-point of to-morrow.— Carlyle. 





Useful Receipts. 


How tro Keser Rooms Coot ry Scwwer.—Lord | 


Rosse has denied the absurd prediction that the | 
| approaching summer will be an extraordinarily 

hot one. Still it may be well that medical men 

should be forearmed with the means of cooling 
| their own and their patients’ rooms. 
| vessel filled with water, on which are floated | 
ranches of trees covered with green leaves, is 
avery pleasant and efficac ious means, and is 
much employed in Germany. The suspension 
of Indian matting, previously damped, at the 
open window, tends much to diminish the heat. | 
This matting may be imitated by any kind of 
plaited grass.— Lancet. 





To Prevent Convetsions.—The following curi- 
ous mode for preventing a convulsion common- 
ly called ‘‘a fit,’’ is given in a recent number 
of the Charleston Medical Journal and Review, 
in a long article on the treatment of epilepsy, 
by Wm. M. Cornell, M. D., of Boston : 
| “IT have employed various means to ward off | 
an epileptic attack for the time being. Stretch- 
ing the muscles powerfully will generally pre- 
| vent an attack; for example, when the aura 
| commences in the great toe, or in the leg, great 

traction, or elongating the toe, or stretching the | 
| muscles of the leg, will carry the patient over 
| the threatened attack for the time; or, when 
| the patient has premonitory symptoms of an at- | 
tack, opening the jaws as widely as they can 
be done, and placing some hard substance be- 
tween the teeth to keep the mouth open, will | 
| have the desired effect. I have one patient, | 
| who, by my advice, carried a piece of iron with | 
| him for a year, fitted for the purpose of expand- 
ing the jaws to their utmost capacity. When | 
he has left what he calls ‘the little spasms,’ | 
| which have usually been the precursors of the | 
great ones, or the ‘fits,’ he has immediately 
drawn from his pocket the iron wedge, opened 
| his mouth to the utmost width, and placed the 
| wedge between his teeth. He then becomes 
quiet, goes about his business, or gives himself 
| no pntengyll trouble about the convulsion, and 
| has none.’ 


| 
| 





To Pesmuee Fresh Frei, &c., wy Cans.—The | 
following is reliable, for I have tested it some 
| years, and find it every way superior to the old 

method of putting the fruit in the cans before 

| heating, and then immersing in boiling water, 

&ec. Ihave preserved in this way, tomatoes, 
| Sout cherries, pears, quinces, apples, and 
| pumpkin for pies, and find all to keep for two 
years as fresh as when put up. 

Select good, sound, ripe fruit, and put it up 
as speedily as possible after it is gathered. 
Peaches, pears, sweet pumpkin for pies, toma- 
toes, and berries of all kinds, can be preserved 
fresh for years, if the following directions are | 
observed :— 

Prepare the fruit by paring, and stoning, or 
coring where necessary, and put it over a mo- | 
derate fire in a brass or porcelain kettle, (the 
latter is best, as it does not discolor fruit,) 
with sugar enough to make sufficient syrup | 
to fill all the cavities in the can when the | 
fruit is im. Have ready your cans, and | 
as soon as the mass is thoroughly heated | 
through, skim out the fruit and put it in the | 
cans quite hot, and pack it as tight as practi- | 
‘cable. Then pour in syrup till it is as full as | 
it can be, and permit the covering to be sol- | 
dered on. 

I use round tin cans holding about a quart 
each, with around aperture in the top from 
two to three inches in diameter. I have circu- | 
lar pieces of tin cut alittle larger than the 
| aperture in the cans, with a small hole punched 

in the centre of each As soon as the | 
can is filled, 
aperture, then a drop of solder over the little 
hole in the centre, and the thing is done. I 
think the old-fashioned tin cans, soldered as I 
have described, the most reliable—though it | 
is, perhaps, alittle more trouble to use them 
than some of the self-sealing cans, as they are 
called. The object isto have the article pre- 
served, thoroughly heated through, and to fill 
the cans full, or as nearly so as possible; and 
if these two requisites are observed, and the 
can then sealed, I think the fruit will keep as 
long as the can remains perfectly air-tight. It 
is necessary, sometimes, when fruit is not suf- 
ficiently juicy to form syrup enough to fill the 
cans, to add a little water. 








piece. 


Tomatoes need no 
It is very convenient in fill- 
ing, to havea very wide-mouthed funnel that 
just fits the aperture in the tops ef the cans; 
and it is best not to use an iron ladle or skim- 
mer to stirordip out the fruit, as it will dis- 
color peaches and some other fruits.—G. W. C 
in Country Gentleman, 


sugar nor water. 


_ 
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« 
| My 17, 6, 33, 13, is a county of Lilinois. " 


A flat | My 35, 19, 24, 11, 22, is a county of Wisconsin. 


|of the mouth would he 
| (palate) 


| friend to e certain city’ 






. ~ 


Che Riddler. « A 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA--ACROSTICAL.. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURLAY KVENING POST. 


[ am composed of 22 letters. 
My 1, 5, 9, 6, 1, 11, 15, {8 one of the U. States. 
My 2, is a Roman numeral. 
My 3, 2, 4, 5, 6, 10, 18, is that without which no 
person is happy. 
My 4, 15, 13, 9, 8, 12, 10,5 13, 
much used by seamen. 
My 5, 7, 18, 8, 9, 14, 9, 1, 18, is a division of gram- 
mar. 
My 6, 9, 8, 19, was a famous city 
My 7, 11, 4, 12, 13, is a river in Europe 
My 8, 15, 18, was an officer in the American army. 
My 9, 4, 11, is a river in Russia. 
My 10, 2, 8, 19, is se'dom made an object by young 
people. 
My 11, 7, is a pronoun. 
My 12, 13, 17, is a fixed point of time. 
My 13, 18, 12. is a kind of grain 
My 14, 12, 19, was a Major General in the Ameri- 
can army. 
My 15, 13, 8, is a military command. 
My 16, 11, 13, 5, is a military comman?! 
My 17, 14. 15, 4, 17, 8, 15, is one of the U. States. 
My 18, 12, 15, 13, is a denomination of time. 
My 19, 17, 1, 14, 12, is a large bird 
My 20, 12, 17, is a beverage ‘ 
My 21, 15, 18, 14, 9, 6, was President of the United 
States. 
My 22, 13, 11, 5, is one of the great lakes 
My whole was a distinguished Major Geveral in 
the American army during the war of the Revolu- 
tion. 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


is an instrument 


J. W. CRAMER. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
@RITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY GEORGE W. DUFFIELD. 
I am composed of 35 letters 
My 17, 1, 4, 28, 8, 7, is a county of Iowa , 
My 4, 5, 11, 9, 29, 13, 3, 23, is a county of Mis- 
souri a 
My 30, 31, 32, 22, is a county of Maryland. q 
My 27, 29, 25, 9, is another county of Illinois. a 
My 2, 22, 10, 19, 12, is a county of Ohio. ’ a 
My 35, 15, 27, 16, 18, 7, is a county of Indiana. e 
My 9, 21, 20, 23, 26, is a county of Arkansas. 
_ My 9, 4, 34, 17, is another county of Arkansas. | 
My 13, 18, 35, 5, 32, is a county of Kentucky. 


| My 17, 5, 19, 28, 14, 25, is a county of Tennessee. 


My 3, 6, 12, 31, is a county of Mississippi. 
My whole is an old saying. 


RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY RVENING POST. 
Four letters will compose a word— 
A lady’s name you oft have heard ; 
And if you will transpose the same 
You’ll make another lady’s name. 
And if you will again transpose, 
’Twill give a name—’twas borne by those 
Who followed General Washington 
Through winter’s cold, and summer’s sun. 


Omit the third, and then the rest 

Will name the time which we like best; 

It is the time of year I mean 

When weods are gay, and fields are green. 

Omit the third—transpose the three, 

And then quite quickly you will see, 

A common article of food, : 
In lands beyond the ocean’s flood. 

Omit the /ast, then backwards read— 
You’ll see what in the hour of need, 
Did save from harm a godly youth, » 
Who lived in goodness and in truth. 


GAHMEW. 


CHARADE., “ 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
My first’s a troublesome animal you’ll find; 

My whole does my first and second combined ; 

In many places my third does abound ; 

In America only, my whole is found. ‘ 
Venango Co., P ARTEMAS MARTIN. ~* 


WRITTEN FOR 


CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVE*ING POST. 


My frst is a usefal organ, 
’Tis found on man and beast ; 
My second’s very often worn z 
At a banquet or a feast. | 


Men and women wear my whole, 
As an ornament of dress ; 0 

Its name you’ve heard, now what it is, 
You easily can guess. 


Pequea, Pa. A. K. HOWRY. ¢F 


4 





ANAGRAMS ON COMMON NOUNS. 
WRITTEN FOR TOE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


A Ram’s Nag. O, strip this man. 

Tall nags Shame souls. 

Slim work. Son, split me. 

A true sign. Fools’ shines. 

Bad stars. Tied on a line. 4 
A gum rent. Ship on my rat. ‘ 


Brooksville, Ky. 


SANTA ANNA. 4 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYENING Post. 
There is a piece of land containing 11} acres; the 
first acre whereof is worth $40, and each successive 
_ gore ia worth $1,60 less than the preceding. What © 
, is the worth of the whole? Da 4 


CONUNDRUMS 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. ; ® 

ikaw What profession do all the men prefer? 
Ans —Ilusband-ry. 

car Why is an ungentlemanly person like a 
poor article of every day food’ Ans.—Because he’s 
ill-bred. 

cay” When is a new top like the letterG? Ans. 


solder this piece of tin over the | When it makes a lad giad. 


ie” If father was to be late for dinner what part 
be? Ans.—Pe-late, 


ty” Why would we infer the letter H to be no 
Ans. — Because it would 


make Paris a Parieh. Cc. H 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA— Rousseau, the re- * 
nowned philosopher and writer BIBLICAL ~ 


| ENIGMA—Remember the Sabbath day to keep it * 


Holy. GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA—Major Ge- | 
neral Joseph Warren. CHARADE—Bayonet. » 


OMISSLO—Pear. (Ear—par—per—pea— Reap.) 
PROBLEM— 29 yards, 1 foot, and 8 inches. 


e. 
ge Do you want to know if a foreigner ® 
can pronounce English? Give him the follow- © 
ing two lines to read and see what he makes of 
them : 
‘Though the tough cough and hicoough plough 
me through, 
O’er life’s dark lough my way I wil! pursue.’’ om 








